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‘JUDGE HARPER ON SEAVERY. 


‘We. have.at length succeeded in obtaining., the 
celebrated’ memoir of Judge Harper on Slavery. 
By alarge and respectable portion of the people of 
the South, it is regarded as-a triumphant vindica- 
tion of their “domestic institution” ..against the 
rude assaults of Northern fanaticism, Even those 
classes of slaveholders who affect to, be of the 
school of Jefferson on this subject, pronounce it a 
“calm, powerful and argumentative appeal” —*a 
candid, philosophical and eloquent memoir.” Such 
is the language of the editor of the Southern Lite- 
rary Messenge!, who does ‘‘not wish however to 
be understood as assenting” to all its arguments 
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gad conclusions. 
Judge Harper compiains that the judgment of 


the civilized world is made up on this subject,— 
it will listen to no argument, to no voice ‘raised 
among” slaveholders to, “extenuate or vindicate 
slavery.” ‘Lhe denouncers of this system seem 
to be unaware, that there is reason to be encoun- 
tered or argument to be answered.’’ For one, we 
are willing to grant slaveholders a fair hearing. 
We are anaious, and so doubtless are our readers, 
to understand what can be urged in behalf of a 
practice, which the civilized world has hitherto 
reprobated so severely; we shall therefore lay the 
whole memoir before them. We publish itas an 
act of justice to slaveholders; as the best appeal 
that can be made in behalf of slavery; as an expo- 
eition from which the North may more clearly ac- 
qvaint itself with the sentiments of a numerous 
and an influential class of the citizens of the South; 
as arecord for future times, so that men hereafter 
may know by what arguments a vast system of 
force, denying and annihilating human rights, was 
once vindicated and. glorified;—we publish it, final- 
ly, because it is the best anti-slavery paper that can 
be written, 
Prem the Southern Literary Messenger. 
MEMOIR ON SLAVERY. 
Read before “the South Carolina Society jor the 
Advancement of Learning.” 
BY JUDGE HARPER, OF SOUTH CAROLINA.* 

The institution of domestic slavery exists over 
far the greater portion of the inhabited earth.(a) 
Until within a very few centuries, it may be said 











institutions be essential to our prosperity, our cha- 
rater, our safety, and the safety of all that is dear 
to us; Jet’ ws enlighten our minds and fortify our 
hearts to defend them. 

It is-a somewhat singular evidence of the. indis- 
position of the rest of the. world to hear any 
thing more on this subject, that perhaps the most 
profound, original and truly philosophical treatise, 
which has appeared within the time of my recol- 
lection,t seems not to have attracted the slightest 
attention out of the limits of the slaveholding 
states themselves. If truth, reason and conclusive 
argument, propounded with admirable temper and 
perfect candor, might be supposed to have an ef- 
fect on the minds of men, we should think this 
work would have put an end to agitation on the 
subject. The author has rendered inappreciable 
service to the south in enlightening them on the 
subject of their own institutions, and turning back 
that monstrous tide of folly and madness which, 
if it had rolled on, would have involved his own 
great state along with the rest of the slaveholding 
states-in acommon ruin.(d) But beyond these, he 
seems to have produced no effect whatever. ‘The 
denouncers of slavery, with whose productions 
the press groans, seem to be unaware of his ex- 
istence—unaware that there is reason to be en- 
countered, ‘or argument to be answered. ‘They 
assume; that: the truth is known and settled, and 
only requires to be enforced by denunciation. 

Another vindicator of the South has appeared 
in an individual who is among those that have done 
honor to American literature.t With conclusive 
arguinent, and great force of expression he has de- 
fended slavery from the charge of injustice or im- 
morality, and shown clearly the unspeakable cru- 
elty and mischief which must result from any 
scheme of abolition. He does not live among 
slave holpers, and it cannot be said of him as of 
others, that his mind is warped by interest, or his 
moral sense blunted by habit and familiarity with 
abuse. . ‘These circumstances, it might be sup- 
passed, would have secured him hearing and consi- 
deration. He seems to be equally unheeded, and 
the work of denunciation, disdaining argument, 
still goes on.(e) 

President Dew has shown that the institution of 
slavery is a principal cause of civilization. Per- 
haps nothing can be more evident than that it is 
the sole cause.(f') If any thing ean be predicated 
as universally true of uncultivated man, it is that 
he will not labor beyond what is absolutely ne- 
cessary to maintain his existence. Luabor is pain 
to tuose who are unaccustomed to it, and the na- 
ture of man is averse to pain. Even with all the 
training, the helps and motives of civilization, we 
find that this aversion cannot be overcome in many 
individuals of the most cultivated societies. ‘The 


coercion of slavery alone is adequate to form 
iaw wo habits of lador.(g) Withourit, tere can 


be no accumulation of property, no providence for 
the future, no taste for comforts or elegancies, 
which are the characteristics and essentials of civi- 
lization. .He who has. obtained the command of 
another’s labor, first begins to. accumulate and pro- 








to have existed over the whole earth—at [east in 
all those portions-of it which had made any advan- 
ces towards eivilization.() We may safely con- 
clude then that it is deeply founded in the nature of 
man and the exigencies of human society.(c) Yet, 
in the few countries in which it has been abolish- 
ed—claiming, perhaps justiy, to be farthest ad- 
vanced in civilization and intelligence, but which 
have had the smailest opportunity of observing its 
true character and effects—it is denounced as the 
most intolerable of social and political evils. Its 
existence, and every hour of its continuance, is 
regarded as the crime of the communities in which 
it is found. Even by those in the countries alluded 
to, who regard it with the most indulgence or the 
least abhorrence—who attribute no criminality to 
the present generation—who found it in existence, 
and have not yet been able to devise the means of 
abolishing it, it is pronounced a misfortune and a 
curse, injurious and dangerous always, and which 
must be finally fatal to the societies which admit 
it. ‘This,is no longer regarded as a subject of ar- 
gument and investigation. The opinions referred 
to are assumed as settled, or the truth of them as 
self-evident. If any voice is raised among our- 
selves to extenuate or.to vindicate, it is unheard. 
The judgment is made up. We ean have no hear- 
ing before the tribunal of the civilized world. 

Yet, on this very account, it is more important 
that we, the inhabitants of the slave holding states 
of America, insulated as we are, by this institution, 
and cut off, in some degree, from the communion 
and sympathies of the world by which we are sur- 
rounded, of with which we have intercourse, and 
exposed. continually to their animadversions and 
attacks, should. thoroughly understand _ this 
subject and our strength and weakness in re- 
lation to it. Tf it be thus criminal, dangerous 
and fatal; and if it be possible to devise means of 
freeing ourselves. from it, we ought at once to set 
about the employing,of those means. It would 
be the most wretched and imbecile fatuity, to. shut 
our eyes to the impending dangers and horrors, 
and “drive darkling down the eurrént of our fate,” 
tll we are overwhelmed in the final destruction. 
If, we are tyrants, cruel, unjust, oppressive, let us 
humble, ourselves:and repent in the sight of Hea- 
ven, that the foul stain may be cleansed, and we 





*'We make no apélogy for laying before our readers this 
very able paper by. Judge Hurper of South Carolina, which 
We republish with the author's corrections, from the ‘South- 
ern Literary Journal,’ Whilst we have carefully excluded 
from our columns all discussions of a mere party character, 
We are not willing to withhold a calm, powerful and argu- 
mentative appeal, upon a subject vitally affecting the well- 
being, and very, existence of the republic... It is not to be 

isguised that an infuriated, but we hope in poiat of num- 
bers at least, an. insignificant class of our northern brethren, 
have for sometime past been employed in schemes and agi- 
tatigns.which if not rebuked by ‘the stern, voice of public 
teprobation, may lead to the most frightful cousequences, 
To avert them .we.invoke the aid of the more liberal and 
enlightened of, our countrymen north and east;—for it ig 
pen them.we solemaly believe that the chief Tesponsibility 
Fests oof extinguishing the wild fire of fanaticism kindled 
ainong them, which, in its destructive course, is rapidly se- 
vering the bonds of brotherhood and turning even the milk 
of fposiindn into the gall. of bitterness, 

~ Whilst we commend to the attention of our readers the 

a hile Hosophical, and eloquent, memoir of Judge Har- 
per, we ¢ Rp pi, beu a8-assenting to all his 
— and’ Conclusions, The, Judge is rather ultra in 
Coral S-miews,and.so,.we think,,are most of the South 
| ina gentlemen; who have written upon the perplexing 
say Sines. subject. of slavery in the: abstract, ‘The safer 

sn rerauional course, it, seems to,ys, woul be,.to.Lreat the 
Bick question ns, oneot fede and exelusiye do- 
sonth, | ae ; Fegulation.. | “Pen.that grannd the whole 
will:be, @ maintaining, its sights; 


vide for the future, and the foundations of civiliza- 
tion are laid. We find confirmed by experience 
that whiclvis so evident in theory. Since the ex- 
istence of man upon the earth, with no exception 
whatever, either of ancient or modern times, every 
society which has attained civilization, has ad- 
vanced to it through this process. 

Will those who regard slavery as immoral, or 
erime in itself, tell us that man was not intended 
for civilization, but to roam the earth as a biped 
brute? ‘Fhat he was not to raise his eyes to Hea- 
ven, or be conformed in his nobler faculties to the 
image of his Maker? Or will they say that the 
Judge of all the earth has done wrong in ordaining 
the means by which alone that end can be attain- 
ed? Itis true that the Creator can make the wick- 
edness as well as the wrath of man to praise him, 
and bring forth the most benevolent results from 
the most atrocious actions. But in such cases, it 
is the motive of the actor alone which condemns 
the action. ‘The actitselfis good, if it promotes the 
good purposes of God, (gg.) and wauld be approved 
by him, if that result only were intended. Do 
they not blaspheme the providence of God who 
denounce as wickedness and outrage, that which 
is rendered indispensable to his purposes in the 
government of the world? Or at what stage oi 
the progress of society will they say that slavery 
ceases to be iecessary, and its very existence be- 
comes sin and crime? Tam aware that such ar- 
gument would have little effect on those with 
whom it would be degrading to contend—who 
pervert the inspired writings—which in some 
parts expressly sanction slavery, and throughout 
indicate most clearly that it is a civil institution, 
with which religion has no concern—-with a shal- 
lowness ‘an¢ presumption not less flagrant and 
shameless than his, who would justify murder 
from the text, ‘‘and Phineas arose and executed 
judgment.” 

‘There seems to be something in this subject, 
which blunts the perceptions, and darkens and con- 
fuses the understandings and moral feelings of 
men. ‘Tell them that, of necessity, in every ci- 
vilizéd,society, there must be an infinite variety of 
conditions and employments, from the most emi- 
nent, and intellectual, to the most servile and la- 
borious; that the negro race, from their tempera- 
ment and capacity, are peculiarly suited to the si- 
tuation which they occupy, and not less happy in 
it than any corresponding class to be found in the 
world; prove incontestibly that no scheme of 
emancipation could be carried into effect without 
the most intolerable mischiefs and calamities to 
both mastgr and slave, or without probably throw- 
ing alarge and fertile portion of the earth’s sur- 
face out of the pale of civilization—and you have 
done nothing. They reply, that whatever may 
-be the consequence, you are bound to do right; 
that man has a right to himself, and man cannot 
have a property in man; that if the negro race be 
naturally inferior in mind and character, they are 
not less entitled to the rights of humanity; that if 
they are happy in ‘their condition, it affords but 
the stronger evidence of their degradation, and 
renders them still more objects of commisseration. 

They repeat, as the fundamental maxim of our 
civil policy, that all men are born free and equal, 
a ot — ae of Independence, 

at meniare‘endowed by their Creator with cer-| 
tain inalienable rights, among which. are life, li- 
bexty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

‘Jt is not the first time that I have had occasion 
to observe that men may ‘repeat with the titmost 





-f President’ Dew’s Review of ‘the Virgini . 
subject of Slavery, : as — on’ the 
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withstanding our respect for the important docu: 
ment which declared our independence, yet if any 
thing be found in it, and especially. in what may be 
regarded rather as its ornament than. its substance 
--false, sophistical or unmeaning, that respect 
should not screen it from the freest examination. 

All men are born'free and equal.(i) 1s it not 
palpably nearer the truth to say that no man was 
ever born free, and that no two men were ever 
born equal? Man is born in a state of the most 
helpless dependence on others. Ue continues 
subject to the absolute control of others, and re- 
mains without many of the civil, and all of the po- 
litieal privileges of his society, until the. period 
which the laws have fixed, as that at which he is 
supposed to attain the maturity of his faculties, 
The inequality is further developed, and becomes 
infinite in every society, and under whatever form 
of government. Wealth'and poverty, fame or ob- 
scurity, strength or weakness, knowledge or ig- 
norance, ease or labor, power or subjection, mark 
the endless diversity in the condition, of men. 

But we have not arrived at the profundity of the 
maxim. This inequality is in a great measure the 
result of abuses in the institutions of society. 
They do not speak of what exists, but of what 
ought-to exist. Every one should be left at liber- 
ty to obtain all the advantages of society which he 
can compass; by the free exertion of his. faculties, 
umimpeded by civil restraints. It may be said 
that this would not remedy the evils of society 
which are complained of. The inequalities to 
which I have referred, with the misery resulting 
from them, would exist in fact under the freest and 
most popular form of government that man could 
devise. But whatis the foundation of the boid 
dogma so confidently announced? Females are 
human and rational beings. ‘They may be found 
of better faculties and better qualified to exercise 
political privileges and to attain the distinctions of 
society than many men; yet who complains of the 
order of society by which they are excluded from 
them? For Ido not speak of the few who would 
desecrate them; do violence to the nature which 
their creator has impressed upon them; drag them 
from the position which they necessarily occupy 
for the existence of civilized society, and in which 
they constitute its blessing and ornament—the only 
position which they have ever occupied in any 
human society—to place them ina situation in 
a situation.in which they would be alike miserable 
and degraded. Low as we descend in combatting 
the theories of presumptuous dogmatists, it cannot 
be necessary to stoop to this. A youth of eigh- 
teen may have powers which cast into the shade 
those of any of his more advanced cotemporaries. 
He may be capable of serving or saving his coun- 
try, and if not permitted to do so now, the ocea- 
sion may have been lost forever. But he can ex- 
ercise no political privilege or aspire to any politi- 
cal distinction. It is said that of necessity, society 
must exclude from some civil and political privi- 
leges those who are unfitted to exercise them, by 
infirmity, unsuitableness of character, or defect of 


discretion; that of necessity there must be some 
general rule on the eubjcct; an rat ony rule whieh 


ean be devised will operate with hardship and in- 
justice on individuals. ‘This is all that can be said 
and all that need be said. It is saying, in other 
words, that the privileges in question are no mat- 
ter of natural right, but to be settled by convention, 
as the good and safety of society may require.(h) 
If society should disfranchise individuals convicted 
of infamous crimes, would this be an invasion of 
natural right? Yet this would not be justified on 
the score of their moral guilt, but that the good of 
society required, or would be promoted by it. We 
admit the existence of a moral law, binding on so- 
cieties as on individuals. Soviety must act in good 
faith. No man or body of men has a right to in- 
flict pain or privation on others, unless with a view, 
after a full and impartial deliberation, to preventa 
greater evil. If this deliberation be had,-and the 
decision made in good faith, there can be no impu- 
tation of moral guilt. Has any politician contend- 
ed that the very existence of governments in 
which there are orders privileged by law, consti- 
tutes a violation of morality; that their continu- 
ance is a crime, which men ‘are bound to put an 
end to without any consideration of the good or 
evil to result from the change? Yet this is the na- 
tural inference from the dogma of the natural equa- 
lity of men as applied to our institution of slavery 
—an equality not to be invaded without injustice 
and wrong, and requiring to he restored instantly, 
unqualifiedly, and without reference to consequen- 
ces. 

This is sufficiently common-place, but we-are 
sometimes driven to common-place. It is no less 
a false and shallow than a presumptuous philoso- 
phy, which theorizes on the affairs of men as of a 
problem to be solved by some unerring rule of hu- 
man reason, without reference to the designs of a 
superior intelligence, so far as he has been pleased 
to indicate them, in their creation and destiny. 
Man is born to subjection. Not only during in- 
fancy is he dependant and under the control of oth- 
ers; at all agess, itis the very basis of his nature, 
that the strong and the wise should control the 
weak and the ignorant.(/.) So it has been since 
the days of Nimrod. The existence of some 
form of slavery in all ages and countries, is proof 
enough of this. He is born to subjection as he is 
born in sin and ignorance. ‘To make any consid- | 
erable progress in knowledge, the continued ef- 
forts of successive generations, and the dilligent 
training and unwearied exertions of the individual 
are requisite. ‘fo make progressin moral virtue, 
not less time and effort, aided by superior help, are 
necessary; and itis only by the matured exer- 
cise of his knowledge and his virture, that he can 
attain to civil freedom. Of all things, the exis- 
tence of civil liberty is most the result of artificial 
institution. The proclivity of the natural man is 
to domineer or to be subservient. A noble result 
indeed, but in the attaining of which, as in the in- 
stances of knowledge and virtue, the Creator, for 
his own purposes, has set at a limit beyond which 
we cannot go. 

But he who is most advanced in knowledge, is 
most sensible of his own ignorance, and how 
much must forever be. unknown to man in his prey 
sent condition. AsI have heard it expressed, the 
further you extend the circle of light, the wider is 
the horizon of darkness. He who has made the 
greatest progress in moral purity, is most sensible 
of the depravity, not only of the world. around 


| him, but.of his own heart and the, imperfection of 


his best motives, and this he knows that men must 
feel and lament so long as they continue men.— 
So when the greatest progress in. civil ltbérty has 
heen made, the, enlightened. lover of liberty. will 





know that there must remain much inequality, 











existence is but to straggle with evils—to compare 
them—to choose between;them,,and so far,asi we 
can, to mitigate them. ‘To say that there is.eyilin 
any institution, is only to say that itis human. 

And can we doubt but that’ this long diseipline 
and laborious process, by which men are réquired 
to work..out the elevation and improvement of 
their indiv:dual nature. and their social condition, 
isimposed for a great and benevolent end? Our 
faculties are not adequate to the solution of the 
mystery, why it should be so; but ‘the truth is 
clear, thatithe world was not intended for the seat 
of ui:iversal knowledge or goodness or happiness 
or freedom... 

Man has been endowed by his Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. What is 
meant by the inalienable right of liberty? ‘Has 
any one who has used the words ever asked him- 
self this question? Does it. mean that a man hus 
no right to alienate his own liberty—to sell him- 
self and his posterity for slaves?. ‘This would 
seem to be the more obvious meaning. When 
the word right is used, it has reference to some 
law which sanctions it, and would be violated by 
its invasion. It must, refer either to the general 
law of morality or the law of the country—the 
law of God or the law of man. If the law of 
any country permitted it, it would of course be 
absurd tosay that the law of that country was vi- 
olated by such alienation. If it have any mean- 
ing in this respect, it must mean. that.thongh the 
law of the country. permitted it, the man would 
be guilty of an immoral act who should thus ali- 
enate his liberty. A fit questian for schoolmen to 
discuss, and the consequences. resulting from its 
decision as important as from any of theirs, Yet 
who will say thatthe man pressed by famine and 
in prospect of death, would be criminal for such 
anact? Self-preservation as is truly said, in the 
first law of nature. Tigh and peculiar characters, 
by elaborate cultiyation, may be taught to prefer 
death to slavery, but it would be folly to prescribe 
this as a duty te the mass of mankind. 

If any rational meaning can be attributed to the 
sentence I have quoted, it is this :—'That the soci- 
ety, or the individuals who exercise the powers of 
government, are guilly of a violation of the law 
of God or of morality, when by any law or pub- 
lic act, they deprive men of life or liberty, or res- 
train them in the pursuit of happiness. Yetevery 
government does, and of necessity must, deprive 
men of life and liberty for offences. against soci- 
ety. Restrain them in the pursuit of happiness! 
Why all the laws of society are intended for noth- 
ing else but to restrain men from the pursuit of 
happiness, according to their own ideas of happi- 
ness or advantage—which the phrase must mean 
if it means any thing.(m.) And by what right 
does society punish by the loss of life or liberty ? 
Not on accouat of the moral guilt of the criminal 
—-not by impiously and arrogantly assuming the 
prerogative of the Almighty, to dispense justice or 
suffering, according to moral desert. It is for its 


own protection—-it is the right of self-defeneam— 
If shove onietod—the Dlackest moral turpitude, 


which by its example or consequences, could be 
of no evil to society, government would have 
nothing to do with that. If an action, the most 
harmless in its moral character, could be danger- 
ous to the security of society, society would have 
the perfect right to punish it. If the possession of 
a black skin would be otherwise dangerous to so- 
ciety, society has the same right to protect itself 
by disfranchising the possessor of civil privileges, 
and to continue the disability to his posterity, if 
the same danger would be incurred by its remo- 
val. Socicty inflicts these forfeitures for the secu- 
rity of the lives of its nembers; it inflicts them 
for the security of their property, the great essen- 
tial of civilization; it inflicts them also for the 
protection of its political institutions; the forcible 
attempt to overturn which, has always been just- 
ly regarded as the greatest crime; and who has 
questioned its right so to inflict? “Man cannot 
have property in man’’—a phrase as full of mean- 
ing as, “who slays fat oxen should himself be 
fat.” Certainly he may, if the laws: of society 
allow it, and if it be on sufficient grounds, neither 
he nor society do wrong. 

Andis it by this--as we mast call it, however 
recommended to our higher feelings by its assuci- 
ations—well-sounding, but unmeaning verbiage of 
natural equality and inalienable rights, that our 
lives are to be put in jeopardy, our property des- 
troyed, and our political institutions overturned or 
endangered? If a people had on its borders a 
tribe of barbarians, whom no treaties or faith could 
bind, and by whose attacks they were constantly 
endangered, against whom they could devise’ no 
security, but that they should be exterminated or 
enslaved; would they not have the right to en- 
slave them, and keep them jin slavery so long as 
the same danger would be incurred by their man- 
umission? If a civilized man and a savage were 
by chance placed together on a desolate island, and 
the former, by the superior power of civilization, 
would reduce the latter to subjection, would he 
not have the same right? Would this not be the 
strictest. self-defence? 1 do not now. consider, 
how far we can make out a similar case to justify 
our enslaving of the negroes, I speck to those 
who contend for inalienable rights, and that the 
existence of slavery always, and under all cireum- 
stances, involves injustice and crime. 

As I have said, we acknowlege the existence of 
amorallaw. It is necessary for us to resort to 
the theory which resolves all right into force.— 
The existence of such a law is imprinted on the 
hearts of all human beings. But though its exis- 
tence be acknowledged, the mind of man has hith- 
erto been tasked in vain to discover an unerring 
standard of morality. It isa common and un- 
doubted maxim of morality, that you shall not do 
evil that good may come. You shall not do in- 
justice or commit an invasion of the rights of oth- 
ers, for the sake of a greater ulterior good. . But 
what is injustice, and what are the rights of others? 
And why are we not to commit the one or invade 
the others? It is because it inflicts pain or suffer- 
ing, present or prospective, or cuts them off from 
enjoyment which they might otherwise attain.— 
The Creator has sufficiently revealed tous: that 
1 vig the great eud of existence, the sole 
object of all animated and. sentient beings. ‘To 
this he has direeted their aspirations..and efforts, 
and we feel.that we thwart his benevolent purpo- 
ses when: we destroy or impede that happiness. 
This is the only natural’right of man,(n.)° All 
other tights result from the conventions’ of socie- 
ty, and these, to be sure, we are. not to. invade, 
whatever, good. may..appear tous likely-to. follow. 





Yet are we in no instance to inflict pain or suffer-! 


when it is the:only means by: which ‘he ean be ef 
fectually instructed to! provide for bis; ow futpre 
happiness? Is the surgeon, guilty of, wrong whe 
amputates a limb to preserve i ef Is it not the 
object of all penal legislation, to inflict’ suffering 
for the sake of greater good tobe ‘sécured’ to so- 
ciety ?(0.) evel ban Ht 

By what,right is it that man exercises dominion 
over the beasts of the field ;, subdues them to, pain- 
ful labor, or deprives them of life for his. suste- 
hance or enjoyment? ‘They are not rational be+ 
ings. * No, but’ they are the creattires of God, ‘seri+ 
tient beings; capable of suffering and enjoyment, 
and eutitled. to enjoy, according. to the measure of 
their capacities, , Does not,the voice of nature in- 
form every one, that he is guilty of wrong when 
he inflicts on them pain without necessity or ob- 
ject?» If their existence be limited to the present 
life, it affords the stronger argament for ‘affording 
them the brief enjoyment of which, it is capable. 
It is because the greater good is effected ; not only 
to man. but to the inferior animals themselves.— 
The care of man gives the boon of existence to 
myriads who would never otherwise have enjoyed 
it, and the enjoyment of their existence is better 
provided for while itJasts., It, belongs to, the be- 
ing of superior-faculties to judge of the relations 
which shall subsist between himself and inferior 
animals, and the use he shall make of them; and 
he may justly consider himself, who has the gtea- 
ter capacity of enjoyment, in the first instance.— 
Yet he must do-this conscientiously, and no doubt, 
moral guilt has been incurred by the infliction of 
pain on these animals, with no adequate benefit to 
be expected. I dono disparagement to the digni- 
ty of human nature, even in its humblest form, 
when I say thatonthe very same foundation, with 
the difference only of circumstance and degree, 
rests the right of the civilized and cultivated man, 
over the savages and ignorant.(p.) It is the order 
of nature and of God, that the being-of superiar 
faculties and knowledge, and therefore of saperior 
power, should control and dispose of those who 
are inferior. It is as much in the order of nature, 
that men should enslave each other, as that other 
animals should prey upon each other. [admit 
that he does this under “the highest moral respon- 
sibility, and is most guilty if he wantonly inflicts 
misery or privation on beings more capable of en- 
joymeut or suffering than brutes, without necessity 
or any view to the greater good which is to result, 
If we conceive of society existing without govern- 
ment, and that one man by his superior strength, 
courage or wisdom, could obtain the mastery of 
his fellows, he would have a perfect right to do 
so. He would be morally responsible for the use 
of his power, and guilty if he failed to direct them 
so as to promote their happiness as well as his 
own. Moralists have denounced the injustice and 
cruelty which have been practised towards our ab- 
original Indians, by, which they have been driven 
from their native seats and exterminated—and no 
doubt with much justice. No doubt, much fraud 
and injustice has been practised in the cireumstan- 
ees and the» manner of their removal. Yet who 
has contended that civilized man had no moral 
right to possess himself of the country? ‘That he 
was bound to leave this wide and fertile continent, 
which is capable of sustaining uncounted myriads of 
a civilized race, to a few roving and ignorant barbari- 
ans? Yetifany thing is certain it is certain that there 
were no means by which he could possess the 
country, without exterminating or enslaving them. 
(q-). Savage and civilized man, cannot live. togeth- 
er, and the savage can only be tamed by being en- 
slaved or by having slaves. By enslaving alone 
could he have preserved them.* And who shall 
take upon himself to decide that the more benev- 
olent course and more pleasing to God, was pur- 
sued towards them, or that it would not have been 
better that they had been enslaved generally, as 
they were in particular instances?. It is a refined 
philosophy, and utterly false in its application to 
general nature, or the mass of human kind, which 
teaches that existence is not the greatest of all 
boons, and worthy of being preserved even under 
the most adverse circumstances. ‘The strongest 
instinct of all animated beings sufficiently pro- 
claims this. When the last red man shall have 
vanished from our forests, the sole remaining traces 
of his blood will be found among our enslaved 
population.t ‘The African slave trade has given, 
and will give the boon of existence to millions and 
millions in our country, who would otherwise nev- 
er have enjoyed it, and the enjoyment of their ex- 
istence is better provided for while it lasts.(7,)— 
Or if, for the rights of man over inferior animals, 
we are referred to revelation, which pronounces—- 
“ye shall have déminion over the beasts of the 
field, and over the fowls of the air,” we refer to 
the same which declares, not the less explicily— 

“Both the bendmen and bondmaids which thou 
shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are among 
yor. Of them shall you buy bondmen and bond- 
maids.” 

‘Moreover of the children of strangers that do 
sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, and of 
their families that are with you, which they begot 
in.your land, and they shall be your possession. 
And ye shall take them as an inheritance for your 
children after you, to inherit them by possession. 
They shall be your bondmen forever.”’ 


Remarks by the Editor. 
(a). Its existence is much circumscribed in ci- 
vilized countries. Republican, America contains 
almost as many slaves as all Christendom besides, 
In the Brazils, are 2000,000; Cuba arid Porto Rico, 
500 000; French colonies, 350 000; Danish, Dutch 
and Portuguese, 100 000; in the United States, 
2,500 000. 
(b) A deceptive statement. Slavery among bar- 
baruos and semi-civilized people, has been a com- 
mon practice; but modern civilization has uniform: 
ly proved hostile to its continuance. ‘The former 
has receded as the latter has advanced, watil in the 
énlightened parts of Europe it has become extinet, 
The ‘civilization of ancient times; having*litile to 
do with those gentle and self-denving virtaes’which 
Christianity particularly inculeates, not being based 
on 2 conformity to that law of love. which is. the 
‘great equalizing principle of the religion of Christ, 
saw nothing in slavery repulsive to the pride, am- 
bition “and cold intellectualism that» were its chief 
attributes, and toleratéd the system without check 
_* refer to President Dew on this wubject : 
{ It is not uncommon, especially, in. Charleston 
slaves, after many devents. and having mingled 
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or, limit. ; . The. pesult wasy it suffered more from 
slavery, than, from, all- other causes put together, 
It.was bitten: and, poisoned by, the viper it cher- 
ished, in, its bosom. ,The, history of Rome, in the 
last, days of the. republic,.when slaves began to 
take the place of a free, peasantry, and afew pam- 
pered patricians, absorbing the. estates of smaller 
landholders and converting the plains of Italy into 
splendid solitudes, rioted;in the midst of debasing 
luxuries, teaches this lesson, ‘The truth is, wher- 
ever. civilization fails to destroy slavery, slavery 
will prove its bane, and ultimate ruin. ‘The South 
will learn this truth by. experience, unless it regard 
in time. the teachings <f. the past and. the lights 
which now. flash upon it from every, part of the 
world, 

(c) This, is sophistry., Sin has pervaded the 
human family from the time, when ‘Nature through 
all her works gave signs of wo that all was lost.”’ 
We may therefore ‘safely conclude”’ that sin is 
deeply founded in the ‘‘nature of man,*’ but not 
‘sin the exigencies of human society.’’ Gambling, 
fornication, drunkenness, have. prevailed in all 
ages, among all nations savage and civilized, We 
‘‘safely conclude’’ ‘hat, these forms of evil, are 
“deeply founded in the nature of man;’’ but. who 
would, be, so bold as to declare, that. they were 
founded too ‘in the exigencies of human society?’ 
If Judge Harper’s mode of reasoning be logical, 
therc is no crime which has disgraced human na- 
ture, which may not be justified; for sins of all 
kinds may),plead high antiquity and wide preva- 
lence, 

(d) In the Convention of . Virginia, the anti-sla- 
very sentiment of that State put forth its mightiest 
effort for the destruction of slavery. It failed; the 
force of abolition-feeling was paralized by the fail- 
ure; the public mind began to despair. that any 
thing could be done, and consequently was well 
prepared to listen to an argument that might mi- 
tigate the harsh features of an evil, supposed to be 
irremediable, Weare generally disposed to make 
the best of a bad bargain. When the conclusion 
is once admitted, that an evil is without cure, the 
next step is, to see whether certain benefits may 
not attend it, hitherto overlooked,.so as to relieve 
ourselves from a state of harrassing discontent. 
Such we presume was the condition of the public 
mind in Virginia, after the failure of the Emanci- 
pation effort in 1831-2. Just at this time Presi- 
dent Dew’s work made its appearance,—a produe- 
tion calculated, if not designed to, reconcile slave- 
holders with their situation, by showing them the 
peeuliar advantages of the system they had been 
seeking to overthrow. « Could such a work under 
such circumstances fail of its object? It was 
balm to the tortured feelings of the slave-holder. 
Most willingly was he convinced by an argument 
which aimed to prove that, after all, the notion. of 
slavery being a necessary evil, was a meré preju- 
dice,—it was no evil at all, but the “chief hand- 
maid to civilization.” Judge Harper's testimony 
is explicit, that this book was of *inappreciable 
service to the*South, in enlightening them on_ the 
subject of their own institutions, and turning back 
that monstrous tide of folly and madness which if 
it had rolled on, would have involved” Virginia 
‘along with the rest of the slaveholing states in 


acommon ruin.’’ We ask any candid man,—is 


.it not more reasonable to attribute the degeneracy 


of public sentiment in Virginia on the subject of 
slavery to these ‘circumstances, than to the 
influence of the abolition discussion at the North? 

(e) He has received the thirty pieces of silver 
for his base betrayal of the cause ef human rights; 


as the Northern defender of Southern slavery. 
Paulding’s abortive aitempt to stay the march of 
Liberty and defend a system. which civilized nas 
tions will ere tong pronounce piracy, will de re- 
membered when his other works have slipped 
away into oblivion. 

(f), He must be a superficial philosopher who 


-Would trace civilization to any single cause. The 


causes of this condition are just us many agents 
as tend to develop the facultics, improve the’heart, 
multiply the resources, and meliorate the outward 
circumstances of man. If it be no. offence to. the 
slaveholder, we would. claim. for Christianity, 
some agency in the great, civilizing process. y 
really seems to,us within the bounds of probabili- 
ty, that the. gospel which the Son of God caine to 


preach, and which is said to be the powerof God 


to do, as a bold system, of licentiousness and robbe- 
ry, with the civilization.of modern times. But 
seriously—the hardihood of these {earned defen- 
ders of the doctrine that. the wise and. powerful 
ought to enslave the ignorant and weak, is without 
parallel, What, are the lessons taught by history? 
The history of modern Europe, if it prove any 
thing, proves that slavery whenever and where- 
ver existing has been an encumbrance on the fa- 
culties of society, one of the strongest barriers to 
the progress of intelligence or refinement; that, as 
man, emerged, from ignorance and barbarism, and 
learned to think of excellence,in other pureuits 
than that of arms, labor grew. more respectable, 
the slave began to be looked upon asa man, and 
enfranchisement at first limited .and local, became 
at length complete and general... And. yet we are 
to believe, that one:of the greatest curses which 


the sole cause of its advancement! 

Slavery in modern Europe came into vigorons 
existence under the, Feudal system, of which in. 
deed it constituted an essential part. It prevailed 
in. its, greatest degree and under its harshest form, 
just at that period when. the feudal institutions had 
become, most inconvenient, oppressive, and de- 





structive of the well-being of society. ‘The great 
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—he is now Secretary of the Navy, Weare’ 
glad Judge Harper has placed his nome on regords 
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and the wisdem of God, has at least had as much ° 


civilization has. shaken from its.bosom, has been ° 
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the instrumentality of S 

| “the necessity of labor. But 
what are the Never before, perhaps, was 
Europe miore uthappy and degtaded. ‘Then was 


the midnight of ignorance, “Comforts” and ‘‘ele- | quiring eitizenship-or residence for-a—certain—pe- 
gantiés” were unknown; Depravity in manners, -riod, as a condition to the exercise of this right, 


vernment, War, 


brutality in feelings, anerchy in 


a, 


deat at paren of resourees, characterized | rights—they may be denanded by the good of | 


nearly all Europe. ‘Not only the arts of elegance 
Which minister to luxury,” says Robertson, ‘bat 
many of the wsefwl arts without which ‘life ‘ean 
scarcely be considered as comfortable, were ‘ne- 
glected or lost. Literature, science, taste were 
words little in use daring the ages which we are 
contemplating.” “Persons of the highest rank 
and in the most eminent stations, could not read or 
write.” Again,—As the inhabitants of Europe 
during these centuries were strangers to: the arts 
which embellish a polished age, they were desti: 
tute of the virtues which abound among peoplé 
who continue in a simple state. Force of mind, 
a sense of personal dignity, gallantry in enterprise, 
invincible perseverance in execution, contempt of 
danger and death, are the characteristic virtues of 
uncivilized society. But these are all the offspring 
of equality and independence, both which the feu- 
dal institutions had destroyed. ‘The spirit of do- 
mination corrupted the nobles; the yoke of servi- 
tude depressed the people; the generous senti- 
ments inspired by a sense of equality were extin- 
guished, and hardly any thing remained to be 
a check on ferocity and violence.” 

We do not pretend that this condition of things 
was originally attributable to slavery; but that this 
practice contributed to aggravate and prolong it, 
must be evident to every reader of the history of 
those times. One position we may safely assume. 
This state of things continued and grew worse and 
worse, notwithstanding the universal existence of 
this “‘sole cause of civilization;’’ and the first in- 
dications of reform were synchronous with the 
first symptoms of decline in the great civilizer. 

With the causes which occasioned the decay 
of the feudal institutions, and led to the abolition 
of slavery, we now have nothing to do. Suffice 
it to say, that the work of enfranchisement was 
commenced in the towns and cities. And what 
acéount does the historian give of the results? 
“The spirit of industry revived. Commerce be- 
came an object of attention, and began to flourish, 
Population increased, Independence was esta- 
blished, and wealth flowed into cities which had 
long been the seat of poverty and oppression.” 
“Together with the improvement in manners, a 
more regular species of government and police was 
introduced.”” Then followed enfranchisement in 
the country. ‘The people became free men. And 
what were the consequences? “‘The husbandman, 
master of his own industry, and secure of reaping 
for himself the fruits of his own labor, became the 
farmer of the same fields where he had been for- 
merly compelled to toil for the benefit of another. 
The odious names of master and slave, the most 
mortifying and depressing of all distinctions to hu- 
man nature, were abolished. New prospects 
opened, and new instruments to ingenuity and en- 
terprise presented themselves to those who were 
emancipated. ‘The expectation of bettering their 
fortune, as well as that of raising themselves to a 
more honorable condition, concurred in calling 
forth their activity and genius; and a numerous 
class of men who formerly had no political exist- 
ence, and were employed merely as instruments of 
labor, became useful citizens, and. contributed to- 
wards augmenting the force and riches of the so- 
ciety which adopted them as members.” 

According to Judge Harper, ‘the who has ob- 
tained the command of another’s labor, first be- 
gins to accumulate and provide for the future, and 
the foundations of civilization are laid.’’ Accord- 
ing to the history of Europe, civilization made its 
first perceptible advances, only after the husband- 
man had obtained the command of his own labor, 
and involuntary servitude had given place to free 
labor. When facts and theories contradict each 
other, no one will hesitate which to believe. 

(g) Whatis the inference? You cannot make 
your mechanics and laborers at the North indus- 
trious, unless you make them staves. ‘This is 
Southern doctrine. ‘I'he whip will do more than 
wages, will it? Will Judge Harper presume to 
compare the industry of slaves, with thatof free 
laborers?- Is it for such a statement as that above, 
that his memoir is to be styled, philosophical? 

(gg) Murder—the murder of the Son of God 
“promoted the good purposes of God.’ Was 
that act ‘itself good’’? 

(hk) Of course, there is more industry, comfort, 
refinement, elegance, wealth, and providence for 
the future in the slave-holding than non-slavehold- 
ing states! Has Judge Harper ever travelled out 
of sight of home? 

(?) He is now to show that the first principles 
of the Declaration of Independence are ‘merely 
ornamental” —*false,”” *‘sophistieal”’ or “unmean- 
ing.” 

(j) The meaning of which evidently is, that 
nature has made no essential distinction between 
nien at their birth—all are born with equal rights 
to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
‘The manner in which the Judge attempts to meet 
this plain, self-evident truth, is discreditable both 
to his candor and good sense. Let the reader 
judge. 

(k) ‘What has all this to do with the truth or 
falseness of the doctrine, that all men are born 
free, and equal in rights? A personal right is one 
thing—a political right another. Personal rights 
are inherent in the individual, are conferred by 
God, and their unfettered exercise is necessary for 
the perfection of the man. Political rights ‘attach 
to man, in society. ‘They are the creation of the 

cocial compact. Convention determines, defines 

"aid regulates them. Because one class of rights 
if‘ alienadie, it_does not follow that the other is 
iWalienable. Because society may justly exclude 
the “aiisr fron the right of suffrage, it does not 

“'ce ar ft may rightfally deprive bim of his 


| other conformity to certain provisions, as the  ne- 


| of expediency. tis evident that provisions. ex. 


"Phe rights 


hese regulati re Sin 
vention. ‘Theyamayeo 


of government, and agree to require fror 
tional rights. So long as euch provisions are 
violative of no natural right, they ‘nremthe“maters 


cluding minors from the right of suffrage, or res! 


are of this character. ‘They infringe no personal 
society. [fis maevellous!that Judge Harper should 
confound rights so distinet in their nature and ori- 
gin,;. All his neasoning evidently leaves the. doc- 
trine on which he began commenting, untouched. 
(2) This is frank atleast; there is'no mystifiedtion 
heré; no resort to yague, abstract phrases to cover 
up an unpalatable meaning. ‘It isthe very bias of 
his nature,” thatis, a law of human nature, that the 
strong and the wise should control the weak» and 
the ‘ignorant; that brute force or brute. eunning 
should’ make slaves of those who are ‘too weak to 
protect themselves, or too ignorant to. meet trick 
with trick. A.comfortable doctrine truly. It may, 
chance hereafter, thata black slin shall cover more 
wisdom and strength than a white one. Would 
the Chancellor have his rule work both ways? 

(m) Is it not remarkable that a man of so-much 
intelligence as\ Judge Harper should commit so 
gross a blunder?) A new discovery this: in legisla- 
tion, that all the laws of society are°intended for 
nothing else but to restrain men from the pursuit of 
happiness, according to their own ideas of happi- 
ness or advantage! Directly the reverse is the 
fact. All the laws of society are intended to pra- 
fect men in the pursuit of happiness according to 
their own ideas of happiness ard advantage, pro- 
vided always there be no infringement of the rights 
of others. Mr. Harper's definition of the intent 
of law, must be gathered from the code of slave- 
laws. ‘In reference to this code, the definition is 
perfectly correct. All the laws of the slavery 
code are intended for nothing else than to re- 
strain slaves from the pursuit of happiness accord- 
ing to their own ideas of happiness and advantage; 
but we beg leave to remind the Judge, that the 
slave-code is not the only code of laws in the 
world; neither is it the source, whence freemen are 
apt to draw their notions of the nature and inten- 
tion of legislation. 

(n) Man then has no natural right to life—the 
right to live is merely conventional, conferred by so- 
ciety! . Profound philosophy! 

(0) ‘This champion of slavery refutes himself. 

His great object is to prove, that men have no 
rights by nature. Out of hisown mouth he may 
be condemned, .In one part of his argument he 
states, speaking of a man pressed by famine— 
Self-preservation, as is truly said, is the first law 
of nature.” The meaning of which must be, that 
God has made it the duty of man to preserve him- 
self—that is, his life, his person, his liberty, his 
happiness, whatever pertains fo himse/f. If it be 
his duty, it is of necessity his right. Judge Har- 
per being our authority then, man has aright by 
nature to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 
Again in reply to the question,—By what right 
does society punish by the loss of life or liberty? 
he says, “for its own protection—it is the right of 
self-defence.”” What this right of self-defence in- 
cludes, he informs us in the context. Society may 
inflict punishment ‘for the security of the lives of 
its members,” “‘for the security of their property;”’ 
and we may add, for the security of the liberties of 
its members. If then society, or men united for 
mutual advantage, have a right to defend their lives 
and liberties, itis plain they have a right to the pos- 
session of them. Whence is this right derived? 
From the mere act by which some ten, ten hun- 
dred, or ten thousand associate together? This is 
too absurd to be entertained for one moment. But 
one source remains, and that is, nature. Men 
have certain natural rights, such as the rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. ‘This 
is the inevitable conclusion from Judge Harper’s 
own admissions; the very position however which 
he labors so zealously to overthrow. 

(p) We will not insult the common sense of the 
reader by noticing such an.argument. ‘There could 
not be a more striking evidence of the immutable 
tendency of slavery, to degrade men’s conceptions 
of the dignity and worth of human nature. Man 
in Judge Harper’s estimation is a mere brute, dis- 
tinguished in nothing from an ox or an ass, except 
in the possession of a few more ideas, And how 
could it be otherwise, when all his life long, he 
has been accustomed to treat men, in all respects 
precisely, as he treats the horse that he rides. 

(g) Better then never have possessed. We can 
conceive of no results so stupendously great and 
good, as to warrant a single infraction of the law 
of God. “Thou shalt not kill,”’ “thou shalt not 
steal;”’ ‘thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s horse, 
thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his 
man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, nor 
his as, nor. any thing that is thy neighbor's.” 
These commandments are as binding on masses, 
as on -individuals. God never made provision to 
suspend their force, in case a continent was to be 
peopled, or savageisin to be substituted by civili-. 
zation. -However great the good aimed at, that 
way of accomplishing it cannot be right, which 
runs across the law of God. Could our forefa- 
thers have foreseen, when they first set foot on 
this soil, the mighty changes that were destined 
to follow that act; could they have known that 
from their loins, within two centuries was to spring 
a great nation, renowned for wealth, refinement, 
science and religion,.the choice repository of free 
institutions, and the zealous propagator of the faith 
and hope of the Gospel; would they, in the esti- 
mation of a single man who comprehends the un- 
vending rectitude of the law of God, have been justi- 
fied, for the sake of results so glorious, ini violating 
the command, thou shalt. not kill, or that other 
command, thou shalt not covet any thing that is 
thy neighbor’s?. To every, right. end, there is a 
right, way; and, although God does sometimes 
bring good out of evil, by overruling wrong agen- 
cies criminally put in operation by man, so as to 
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and they imagine they find a parallel case in the 
extermination of the Canaanitish nations by the 


for destroying-these idolatrous nations; 2nd; They 
destroyed them, as they would perform any other 


duty — deliberately, systematically, and because 


God had so.eommanded: ‘The! settlers’ of this 
of extermination; and what is particularly worthy 
of remark, their vices were, the destruction of the 
savages, ‘They did not, cheat, defraud, oppress 
and: murder. them, because God: commanded, but 
just because the devil urged them on. Savage 
and civilized men could live as neighbors, and the 
former could easily be tamed, were civilized men, 
christians, in the strict sense of the word. Ex- 
amine the whole history of man, and. it: will be 
found that the difficulties between savage and 
civilized people, have in almost every case had 
their origin in the vices of the latter,—in their 
dishonesty, overreaching cunning, want of forbear- 
anec, or quickness to resent apparent injuries or in- 
sults. 

(r) Let us disentangle the doctrines’ advocated 
in this paragraph from superfluous matter, so that 
they may be contemplated in all their inherent 
loveliness. 

1. Absolute despotism is perfectly right, if a 
man by superior force or cunning, could obtain 
the mastery over his fellows. 

2. Inasmuch as this continent could not be set- 
tled without the extermination or enslavement of 
the natives, the settlers had a perfect right to exter- 
minate or enslave them: enslavement however 
would have been preferable. 

3. ‘The African slave-trade has been fruitful in 
the most beneficial results. 
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CASE OF MAHAN, 

Two individuals in Cincinnati have assumed 
considerable pecuniary responsibilities, in procur- 
ing counsel for Mr. Mahan. Must they bear the 
whole burthen? Are we not all equally interested 
in this matter? We do hope our friends will show 
how much they feel for this deeply injured man, 
by giving liberally. It is bad enough for Mr. Ma- 
han to be deprived of his liberty for months and 
chained like a felon; let abolitionists see to it that 
he be the loser in nothing else. 


— 


NO PAPER LAST WEEK. 

‘There was no paper issued last week, for the 
same reason we omitted a number a few weeks 
since. We wish to remind subscribers in the 
most forcible way that printing cannot be done 
without money. Our receipts indeed on pledges 
and for books for a little while past have increased 
considerably; but subscribers are still largely in 
arrears. If they would have the paper punctually, 
they must pay punctually. 

We trust we shall not hereafter be subjected to 
the disagreeable necessity of omitting a number. 


New York Exrecrions.—The Whigs, itis said, 
have swept the state. Seward and Bradish are 
elected. 


gc Request.—No. 2, of the Philanthropist, 
second volume, is wanted at this office. We wish 
our friends would Jook among their old papers, 
and forward us this number immediately, if they 
have it. 


ec Cuancettor Harrer’s Memorr.—If the 
reader wishes to know how slavery can be defend- 
ed, let him turn to our first page. Harper’s Me- 
moir is fruitful in topics for thought. We have 
appended a few notes on the more sophistical pas- 
sages—the rest of it we leave to refute itself.— 
The republication of this argument may run 
through several future numbers. 


Cause 1n Portace County.—Our friends in 
Ravenna, Portage co., the town where the Ohio 
Star is published, do notseem to sympathize with 
the suspicions of the editor of that paper. A gen- 
tleman, transmitting to us a good sum of money 
from that place, says—*I think I can say that the 
cause of Emancipation in this community is rapid- 
ly progressing.”” ‘They have recently been hold- 
ing anti-slavery meetings in that county, of which 
we are expecting interesting reports. 


—= 


THE TRUTH. 

There is a strange misconception in many quar- 
ters, of the course of the Philanthropist in rela- 
tion to the Mahan case. Now, we are represent- 
ed as a demagogue; then, as_ the tool of dema- 
gogues, A little while since we were a Whig, 
a Federalist, the foe of Democracy. Now, we are 
a Loco-foeo in disguise—we have played. into the 
hands of the Van Buren party. In the estimation 
of some, we have been guilty of an electioneering 
trick; others, with more charity pronounce us, @ 
dupe. ' 

Such are the silly arts of politicians.’ ‘This kind 
of unfair dealing has become so common in poli- 
tics, that men of sense attach small credit to the 
statements or opinions of merely partisan prints. 
Let any one examine carefully the principal pa- 
pers of both political parties, and he will come to 
the conclusion, that very many of them care but 
little how much falsehood they instil into the pub- 
lic ear, provided the interests of party be subserv- 
ed. ‘These remarks are intended as introductory 
to the following article from the Cincinnati Repub- 
lican, of Oct, 25th. 


“Apouitrionists,—The editor of the Richmond Enqui- 
rer, in.an article. under this head, uses the following lan- 
guage, ‘We of the South ought to rejoice in the election of 
Porter, of Pennsylvani:, and Fairfield of Maine, Their 
cause is identified with the true principles of the Federal 
compact, in regard to slavery—While Ritner bears to the 
side of the Abolitionists as” Mr. Buchanan proved in his 
very eloquent and i ive speech,’ which we recently 
published. and Kent. the present Whig Governor of Maine, 
openly took ground with sueb facetious politicians as John 
Q..Adams. The South eught to rejoice in the defeat of 
these bigs, and and the success of these democrats, The 
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leted over the State, with the view to operate against the Te- 


election’ of Governdr Vance, was, a8 we ave ase: 
from an unexceptionable source, concocted y our locofoco 
Senator in Congress, (Mr. Morris,) at the 

office, » Was first published there:and some twenty: or thir- 
ty thousand copies were issued from the same abolition la- 
boratory, and circulated throughout the State upon the eve 
| of the election; ° We know not how the abolitionists voted 


in Maine and and Pennsylvania, bat this much we do know, 
| abolitionism. and Van Burenism..went hand in hand, in 
Ohio, Abolition in Ohio, is the hand-maid of Loco-foco- 
ism, If the Enquirer is at all seeptical with regard to what 
we assert, we aré: prepared ‘to. prove to his satisfaction, and 
to the satisfaction of every Southerner, oper to conviction, 
that Van Buren has been pledged by his friends to the 
Ibohtionists of Ohio.” 


This article..has been copied into the Political 
Examiner of Georgetown,’ Brown co. | Is it by 
such ‘shallow ‘urtifices, that the Whigs would  so- 
lace themselves in defeat, and collect their scatter- 
ed forces fora new trial? ‘The editor of the Ex- 
aminer has hitherto pursued a course in relation to 
Abolitionists, more just and reasonable than that 
of many of his brethren. It was therefore cause 
of no small surprise to us, that he should repub- 
lish such an article as the foregoing, from, such a 
source. 

It is false, that Abolitionists in Ohio were im- 
pressed with the notion that the ‘‘cause of Martin 
Van Buren, was their cause.” Think you that 
Abolitionists are blind to the fact that Martin Van 
Buren is pledged to uphold every thing, which 
they are pledged to overthrow? 

It is false, that they ‘‘voted the Loco-foco ticket 
under this impression.” When they voted for 
this ticket, they did it, either in view of the re- 
election of Senator Morris, or because the Van 
Buren candidates were sounder in the principles 
of °76, than their opponents. 

It is false, that the Philanthropist ‘opposed 
with great zeal and efficiency the election of the 
Whig candidate for Governor, upon the ground 
that he respected the rights of the South.” It 
did not oppose his election at all, at any time, on 
any ground whatsoever, ‘I'he editor of the Philan- 
thropist made a simple statement of the facts of an 
important case, accompanied by certain comments, 
in which, while he condemned the cunduct of the 
Executive as hasty and unwarrantable, he used the 
must temperate language, carefully abstained from 
the slightest impeachment of the Governor’s mo- 
tives, and never once intimated the propriety of 
any modification of political action on the part of 
Abolitionists, in consequence of the act. Lest 
however we be accused of disingenuousness, we 
freely confess, that although no enemy in any 
sense to Governor Vance, we rejoice at the course 
things have taken. A blunder may do as much 
mischief, as a criminal act. The blunder that 
sends an innocent man to be put in irons in a fo- 
reign jail, requires just such a rebuke, as shall 
prevent its recommission. 

Itis false, in all respects, under all construc- 
tions, that the ‘Mahan statement [published in our 
paper] was concocted by Mr. Morris at the Phi- 
lanthropist office.”” Mr. Morris had no hand in it 
—suggested not one opinion, argument, idea or 
word in it. For every fact, opinion, argument, 
word, in that article, the editor of the Philanthro- 


pistalane..iarespomeiblo.The first communica- 
tion quoted in it, as being written by a clergyman 


in Ripley, was furnished by the Rev. John Ran- 
kin. Wedelayed its publication one week, be- 
cause it did not state with sufficient fulness the 
facts in the case, and we feared lest we might give 
currency to error. Meantime, he wrote us a sec- 
ond letter; we received the Political Examiner, in 
which the same facts were briefly stated; and we 
saw two gentlemen from Sardinia, from whom we 
gathered additional information, and by whom we 
were told that affidavits had been taken in Sardinia, 
proving that on the very days on which Mahan was 
charged with having abducted slaves, he was at 
home. 

In possession now of the facts, the next step was 
to ascertain the legal bearings of the case, and we 
accordingly conversed with two or three members 
of the bar. With alkof them (and Senator Mor- 
ris was one) we differed as to the duty of the Go- 
vernor under the law of Congress;——they believing 
he had no discretionary power, the editor of the 
Philanthropist believing that he had, to a limited 
extent, to such an extent as might allow time for 
investigation. After all this eare and deliberation 
in the collection of facts and formation of an opi- 
nion, the editor of the Philanthropist made the 
statement, which the Cincinnati Republican as- 
serts was concocted by Thomas Morris! 

Finally, it is false, (need we say it?) that ‘*twen- 
ty or thirty thousand copies (of this statément) 
were issued from the same abolition laboratory 
and circulated throughout the State on the eve of 
the election.”” So soon as we found ourselves in 
possession of the whole truth, we delayed not one 
moment, but wrote our statement, and putit into the 
hands of the printer, with orders to strike off a 
hundred extras. We ordered the extras, because 
we believed the affair of too much importance, to 
delay its publication longer; and, we feared that 
the truth might be forestalled, and sympathy for 
an innocent man, prevented, by reports getting 
afloat prejudicial to the character of Mr. Mahan. 
‘These, so far as we can recollect, were our only 
motives. ‘The thought of its possible influence 
on the elections, may have been in our mind at the 
time; we cannot say positively; but we can say 
truly that it did not act as a motive. ‘The extras 
were issued—only one hundred*—and sent to. the 
principal papers of both parties in Ohio, to all our 
Abolition exchanges, and to a few political papers 
of both parties in Boston and New York. Some 
half dozen may have been sent to private indivi- 
duals—we do not think there were more. 

L. Such are the facts. The statement we have 
urnished, has been rendered necessary’ by the 
falsehoods of enemies, and the mistakes of friends. 

We put it now to any honest man,—what ¢ aim 
to confidence has an editor who can give currency 
to reports so utterly groundless asthe one we have. 
exposed? Allowing that he be honest in the mat- 
ter, still, such conduct indicates an amount of gul- 


n : ‘ +a the ground thath ted the rights of the South. 
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'*Since making this statement, our Printer tells me that 
twenty-five more were strack off.—Ed, Phil. 
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“These remarks of our-own-were designed not only to 
, present the whole facts in the case as they actually occurred, 
but alsoto administer a merited rebuke to our friend of the 
Philanthropist for allowing himself tobe made the dupe 
oj an electioneering trick of as base a character as was, 
probably, ever perpetrated in any country, and a similar: e+ 
buke to Mr. Medary of the Statesman, nd others, for the 
part, (infamous we must regard it) which they took in the 
transaction,” uied v 

Our friend of the ‘Atlas, in ‘administering’ to 
us this courteous epithet, “dupe,” sets up'a claim 
of sunerior sagacity, which we may wonder at, 
but will not contest. For the satisfaction howe- 
ever of the readers of the Philanthropist,.we will 
state, that we have nothing in common with Mr. 
Medary of the Statesman and ‘Thomas L. Hamer. 
The day after we had issued the true statement of 
the Mahan-case (and this statement we issued 
before we had seen any notice of it from any 
quarter except from the Georgetown Examiner, 
a Whig paper,) we received an Ohio States- 
man-extra, containing the account of the George- 
town correspondent. We: saw at a glance that it 
was inaccurate in its statements, and that the ob- 
ject of the Statesman was, to use the case for po- 
litical effect. ‘There was so much party-slang in 
the editor’s comments, and so evident a design to 
pervert the gezierous feelings of an indignant pub- 
lie to party purposes, that no one could mistake 
the furious zeal of this outraged patriot. His ex- 
tra we made no further use of, than toextract from it 
a paragraph, in which the editor committed him- 
self against the doctrine of implicit delivery on 
executive claim. 

We now demand of the editor of ‘the Atlas his 
warrant for pronouncing his “friend of the Phi- 
lanthropist the dupe of an electioneering trick’’? 
The perjury of a vile accuser, the indictments of 
a Grand Jury, the demand of Governor Clark, 
the blunder of Governor Vance, the delivery of 
Mahan, and his incarceration in a Kentucky jail, 
for offences of which he was guiltless,--were all 
these, parts of an electioneering trick, got up by 
Messrs. Hamer and Medary, for the sake of hoax- 
ing the Abolitionists? Because the editor of the 
Philanthropist gave a full account of all these things, 
was he the dupe of an electioneering trick? Does 
the Atlas mean to say that these things never oc- 
curred, or that our report of them was false, we 
having been made a dupe of by the Statesman and 
its correspondent? Does he not know that our 
statement is the only full and true one yet made 
of the disgraceful transaction? ‘What point in it 
is false or doubtful? No man has yet questioned 
its truth in a single point. What opinion in it is 
unsound? ‘The very opinions we expressed were 
subsequently sustained by the Cincinnati Gazette, 
and have since been sustained by every Abolition 
paper that has given any attention to the case. 

Aud yet the editor of the Philanthropist perinit- 


ted himself to be made a dupe! Shame, shame on 
that party-bigotry which can make one Abolition- 


ist censure another for doing his duty! Ah, if we 
had been as wise as some of our Abolition Whig 
papers in the State, had suffered the father of eight 
children to be torn from his family and hurried off 
to be shut up in a slave-holding dungeon, without 
saying one word about it; or if, like the Adas, we 
had been silent until a favorite party were out of 
danger, and then come out with a disconnected 
statement of the case, and limping apologies for 
the officer whose unwarrantable haste had con- 
signed a citizen of Ohio to the clutches of slavery 
—if we had been thus prudent and considerate, 
why, then we should have been a clever fellow, 
very far from being a dupe! ‘The Ohio Atlas 
should recollect, that the Philanthropist is the 
State oigan of bolitionists, who belong fo all 
parties: the Atlas is a local organ of the Whigs. 
Different principles govern the two papers. 








“Atanminc.—A well formed and extensive plan to aid 
the negroes in running away from their masters, was de- 
tected in Boone county on Thursday of last week. It ap- 
pears that some abolitionists from Cincinnati had visited the 
negroes in the fields, anu induced them to enter into an 
agreement that they would run-away from their masters on 
Saturday night last—the abolitionists promising to receive 
them on the other side of the river, and send them to Ca- 
nada, 

A negro woman near Forence, who wae taken sick on 
Thursday, and who was fearful her husband would go with- 
out her, told her master of the arrangement, and informed 
him that all the negroes between Florence and Covington, 








dence brought to sustain so serious an accusation? 
None at all—not one word of proof is offered. No 
matte article will do just as well—it will be 
copied extensively no doubt, as proof positive that 
Abolitionists have-been carrying their wicked ma. 
chinations to such a length, as to incur the guilt of 
trampling upon the laws of a slave-holding state; 
and it will obtain credence too. For the capaeit : 
|.of belief among. our enemies: scemddiaimea 
measurement. We respectfully ask the Warsaw 
Patriot to publish the names of the Abolitionists 
from Cineinnati, who are said to have been med- 
dling with thé*slaves, and ‘to furnish the evidence 
oa which the accusation is based, 
| SOPAWVe venture to predict that this baseless tu- 
mor will be copied most greedily b 
| Papers, that withhold all informatio 
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MEDINA CONSTITUTIONALIST. 


Our respected friend of the Medina Constitu- 
tionalist, alluding to. the editor: of thiy Paper 
says,— " 


“But he has often been too indiscriminate. He has sai 

. + 99 ™ said, 
“the whigs,” “the whigs,” when he ought to have distin. 
guished between the whole party of Ohio, and certain edi- 
tors of that party, Our feelings have often been wounded 
by his indiscriminate denunciations. But, “for the sake of 
the good we bear the evil.” We have thought them unwise 
and unjust, because, when he says “the whigs,” many peo- 
ple understand every whig. We have attributed this indis- 
crimination to affect an which is apt to possess men who 
live in Queen cities, ‘To them, their city characterizes the 
world, “We believe there is not a whig paper on the Re- 
serve, except those in Cleveland and Ohio City, and the one 
aforementioned, but what should be excepted from the Doc- 
tor’s rebukes,” 

It is possible we may have erred in the respect 
noticed; but we are quite sure we have not done 
so, because we think Cincinnati, the “whole 
world.” The claim set up for the whig papers on 
the Reserve, is readily admitted ; we rejoice to be- 
liove that they are not hostile te the cause of hu- 
man rights. Still, in the tone of many whig pa- 
pers, south of the Reserve, in the manner in which 
they have treated abolitioists, in the condact of 
the last Whig Convention at Columbus, and ma- 
ny other circumstances, occurring out of Cincin- 
nati, we think we have found a full warrant for our 
frequent rebukes of the Whig party. If, however, 
we have any time used language which would im- 
ply that there were not many honorable exceptions, 
among both Whigs and Democrats, to the charges 
brought against them, we have failed to express 
our real sentiments. One thing is certain if we 
can judge correctly of our own motives:—as an 
abolition editor, we never have said one word 
against any political party, unless under the full 
impression that it was demanded by some act on 
their part, prejudicial to the cause of human lib- 


erty. 











QUESTIONING CANDIDATES IN NEW YORK, 


The following questions were lately propounded 
to candidates for the offices of Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governor, in New York, by Judge Jay and 
Gerrit Smith, the committee appointed for that 
purpose by the New York State Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, at its last anniversary. 


“Ist, Are you in favor of a law granting to persons in this 
State, claimed as fugitive slaves, a trial by jury ? 

2nd. Are you in favor of abolishing all distinctions in the 
Constitutional’ rights of the citizens of this State founded 
eolely on complexion ? 
3d, Are you in favor of a repeal of the law, which now 
authorizes the importation of slaves into this State, and their 
detention here as such, for the term of nine months?” 
The second question has special reference to the 
clause of their constitution, excluding colored per- 
sons from the right of suffrage, unless in posses- 
sion of a freehold of $250. ‘The law mentioned 
in the third question. constitutes the 6th section in 
the 20th chapter of the first part of the R. statutes, 
and is as follows. ; 


“Any person not being an inhabitant of this state, who 
shall be travelling to or from, or passing through this state, 
may bring with him any person lawfully held by him in sla- 


but if the person so held in slavery, shall reside or continue 
in this state more than nine months, and if such residence 
be continued beyond that time, such person shall be free.” 


The answers of Governor Marcy and W. H. 
Seward were entirely unfavorable. ‘lhe former 
was far from wishing to place colored persons up- 
on an equality as to voting, with white citizens; 
and the repeal of the law permitting the holding 
of slaves in the state for nine months, he appre- 
hended, would have ‘an injurious effect, upon its 
intercourse with the South,” and particularly upon 
the “business connection” of slave holders with 
New York city. Conclusive reasons these, for 
violating equity and insulting the spirit of liberty. 
Sentiments so utterly sordid, are enough to cover 
with perpetual infamy the man who avows them. 





had agreed to run away on Saturday night. ‘The alorm was 
immediately given, and thus the intentions of the negroes 
were defeated, and the plans of their wicked advisers the 
abolitionists. frustrated. Six negroes howevcr, whose mas- 
ters lives off the road, between Florence and Covington, 
and who did not hear of the plot, made their escape, and 
are probably eare this in Canada. 

On searching the negro quarters in the neighborhoods 
around, it appears every preparation had been made for 
their journey. Stolen goods were found packed up with 
their clothes, and other things were brought to light which 
showed that the plan was well arranged and extensively en- 
tered into, and would have been effectually carried into exe- 
cution, had it not been fortunately divulged by the sick ne- 
gro woman. 

The wicked machinations of the abolitionists have in this 
instance been defeated; but this defeat will not discourage 
them—it will but stimulate them to renewed exertions and 
more desperate attempts. We would seriously advise all to 
be on their guard--to keep a sharp look-out, and closely ob- 
serve the movements of ‘the negroes. If one of them gets 
ucross the river and reaches Cincinnati, it is impossible to 
recover him, ‘The abolitionists there have every conveni- 
ence for secreting him and for sending him to Canada.”— 
Warsaw (Ky.) Patriot. 


All that we know about this. matter is contained 
in the foregoing article from the Warsaw (Ky.) 
Patriot, from which alone we derive our informa- 
tion. . If any scheme of the kind alluded to had 
been projected by the Abolitionists in Cincinnati, or 
this region, we should have known something about 
it. We are acquainted gencrally with nearly all 
the Abolitionists, and particularly with all the act- 
ive ones, and we make bold to assert, after suffi- 
cient inquiry, that they have never concocted such 
a plot or been accessary to itin any way, We 
know of no Abolitionist, who has ever gone into 
Kentucky with the intention of persuading slaves 
to run off. Such conduct, we believe, would be 
unwarrantable and highly improper; such conduct, 
we are certain, cannot be attributed justly to any 
of our friends in this city or vicinity. 

But why should we be thus particular in noticing 
such a rumor! What.is the language of the Pa- 
triot? “Jt appears that some Abolitionists from 
Cincinnati, had visited the negroes in the fields,” 


Mr. Seward had a little more decency, though oc- 
cupying the same ground in relation to the ques- 
tions propounded. He thought it would be an act 
of inhospitality, not to allow slave holders to hold 
their human property fora few months ina free 
state. ‘lo command labor without pay had be- 
come so necessary to them, ‘“‘by custom or ed- 
ucation or habit,’’ that it would be neither wise, 
expedient nor humane, to allow them no more 
rights than the honest freemen of New York.— 
The ne plus ultra of politeness this ! 

The answer of Mr. Bradish, candidate for the 
office of Lieutenant Governor, was unexception- 
able. Without degrading himself by the slightest 
reference to mercenary considerations, he exam- 
ined the subjects on which his opinions were asked, 
in the ligit of fundamental principles, and gave 
to every question, an answer in the affirmative. 
We subjoin the concluding paragraphs of his no- 


ble letter. 


“Tt must be a mistaken a aegrbs pa liberal- 
i rmit so great a violation of ths spirit of our own 
soa mie pe torte so great a departure from the settled and 
declared policy of the state. ‘Towards a sister State I would 
exercise every act of liberality and courtesy, that did not in- 
volve a sacrifice of principle, or of some important public in- 
terest, Above all, I weuld abide by the compromises of the 
Constitution: But I would ‘not extend them. If something 
be due to others, much is also due to vase to eth 
inciples, and our own institutions. So utterly am! oppo- 
sed “8 slavery in all its forms, so great an evil, both moral 
and political, do I consider its existence in our country, that 
I would not, beyond the clear requirements of the 
constitution, either directly or indirectly. nearly or remotely, 
lend to it’the sanction of our state legislation, Nor can I 
view the existence of this great moral and political evil, as 
is sometimes pretended, as the exclusive affair of the states 
where it exists, It touches too vitally the national interests 
and national character, not to be a subject of deep and legit- 
imate interest to every citizen who loves his country and its 
honor. But while I would leave to the states where this 
evil existé the exclusive duty, as itis their exclusive right, 
to act in this matter, [ would reserve to all, and beyond a per- 
adventure or a doubt, the right of its free And 
alth in the “consummation most devoutly to be wish- 
ed,” I rely under a-controlling Providence, mainly upon the 
ultimate just views, generous impulses, and high ‘moral sene 
timent of the slavehiolder himself, yet to inddce him to early 








action, [ would ‘not cease to address to him, as brother 1 
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: the air. we breathe as opinions not receive their 
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and age-in which ‘we five, And the ‘time is not distant 
when our own slaveholding states, moved by their own gen- 
erous itnpulses, and the ‘all‘pervading spirit of the age, will 
themselves. accomplish upon this’ ‘subjectall that the most 
enlightened, philanthropy and most ardent patriotism could 
desire ; and our whole country, in all its length and breadth, 
become in fact, what it is already in name, the freest on 
earth.” x 
NW learn that the abolition Whig voters of Alba- 
ny issued a manifesto, declaring their intention, 
with the reasons, for voting for Messrs. Seward 
and Bradish. “We fear it will be a hard matter for 
abolitionists. in New York to break through party 
attachments. The results of the elections there 
will furnish no data, we presume, for estimating 
the real abolition strength of the state. Were all 
the abolitionists.to concentrate upon Mr, Bradish, 
and withhold their votes from the other candidates; 
ad should all the whig anti-abolitionists give their 
votes to the same gentleman, notwithstanding his 
abolitionism, the ease would be a clear one. But, 
as neither of these circumstances will obtain, it 
will probably be impossible, to determine any 
thing certainly, from the election-results. 








THE OHIO STAR 
‘The Ohio Star is now conducted by a single ed- 
itor, the professed abolitionist whom we advised 
afew weeks since to change his profession, or 
seek better company. ‘The scorner loveth not 
him that reproveth him.” Our reproof has eli- 


cited the subjoined reply. 

‘The whole basis of his charge against us, it will 
be seen, is that we flooded the state with extras, 
concerning the Mahan case. ‘The reader of our 
comments in another column on an article from 
the Cincinnati Republican, will learn why we is- 
sued the extras and will learn too,-that so far from 
flooding the state with them we printed only 125 
in all, not more than a half dozen of which we 
believe were sent to individuals. 


«The Philanthropist. 


“We are sorry to say, what we feel impelled by a sense of 
duty to say, that we have but little confidence in the editor 
of the Philanthropist. While professing neutrality in poli- 
ties, we believe he is secretly conniving with, and aiding 
the Van Buren party, apd thousands are deceived by his false 
protestations of neutrality, It may be that we do him in- 
justice—we think not however. Let us look at the mattera 
moment, He says,“It was not our business to esfimace the 
influence it (his remarks upon Gov. Vance,) might have on 
the elections, Such a calculation never entered our 
thoughts.” We do not believe this. If he did not calculate 
what influence it might have, and if he did not calculate that 
it should have influence on the elections, why did he flood 
the State with extra Philanthropists just on the eve of the 
election. If he did not wish to influence the elections, why 
did he not patiently await his regular publication day, and 
his regular channel of communication with the public!— 
This single circumstance is enough of itself to show what 
manner of spirit he is of. 

A little time ago we took occasion to express some regret 
at the defeat of Gov, Vance, as well as to expose the hypo- 
critical position of the Philanthropist man, and all at once 
this no party men comes down upon us in the following truly 
amiable and christian like style: 

“One of the editors of the paper from which these com- 
ments are taken, is a professed abolitionist. We shall do 
him the favor to withhold his name from our readers, and 
advise him mean time to change his profession or seek bet- 
ter company, ‘The man who can mourn over the defeat of 
Gov. Vance, and sleep over the wrongs of Mahan, is not 
only an apostate abolitionist, but a faithless citizen.” 

There we have it, for Gamaliel hath spoken it! 

The editor of the Philanthropist heads his squib at us, “a 
small matter,” Having therefore, drawn himself up on the 
lofty pinnacle of self-conceit, we shall leave him on his fa- 
vorite perch to adjust his plumage a= best he may. 

We will merely add in conclusion, that the man who will 
Tejoice over the election of Wilson Shannon, while he sheds, 
perhaps we ought not to say, Crocodile tears over the wrongs 
of Mahan, is not Only an apostate abolitionist, but a faith- 
less citizen, 


The character of this article renders all comment 
improper and useless. 

“Surely the churning of milk bringeth forth 
butter, and the wringing of the nose bringeth forth 


blood: so the forcing of wrath bringeth forth 
strife. 





= 





SNAKE-STORY. 

The same paper, the Ohio Star, with its cus- 
tomary shrewdness suspects the editor of the 
Philanthropist of being privy toa plot to have 
Mr. Mahan arrested and incarcerated. 


“The truth is, Mahan is the victim of a plot, unequalled 
for its atrocity in the history of the fiendish ingenuity of 
man. — The powers that be, had decreed that the genuine 
republican principles of the whig party must not bear sway 
in Ohio, but they must be swept away and the new fangled 
dogmas of the destructives be established in their stead, It 
was decreed that Thomas Ewing must be prevented from 
Teaching a seat in the United States Senate. ‘These things 
were te be accomplished at whatever hazards, and by what- 
ever means—and the most extravagant expenditures and the 
must subtle and abominable chicanery were to be lavished, 
and brought into exercise. We believe that the Sub-Trea- 
sury party expended upon Ohio alone during the late con- 
test, not lessthan half a million of dollars. But fearing that 
the power of money would not accomplish ali they designed, 
they resorted to stratagem; a plot was concocted in Ken- 
tucky, of which poor Mahan was made the victim ; and this 
too with the connivance and understanding of leading men 
of the party in Ohio. We believe that Thomas Morris 
Thomas L, Hamer, and we strongly suspect Gamuliel 
Bailey jr., the editor of the Cincinnati Philanthropist, 
the organ of the Anti-Slavery Society in this State, were 
privy to the plot. They were but too successful, The ly- 
ing slanders of the enemy, sent upon the four winds, could 
not be overtaken by the truth before the election, and the 
Consequence was, that Gov. Vance was defeated and a con- 
victed gambler, who has not yet discharged the sentence of 
the court upon him, was elected in his stead. The Philan- 
thropist took the lead in denouncing Gov. Vance; the loco- 
foce press, chiming in, in full chorus, ‘cried havoc and let 
‘slip the dogs of war;’ they sympathized marvellously with 
poor Mahan, and made the welkin ring with their lamenta- 

tions ower the insulted genius of Liberty,” 








BOLITION IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


We give the following .extract from the whig 
state address to the people of Massachusetts, to 
show the attitude politicians are compelled to as- 
ne aabted that state. We commend. it to the atten- 
Mon of theleaders of both parties in Ohio. 


“Fellow Citizens, we have thus presen i 
singly and exclusively in view of the a aie 
the great financial issue which has so long hae on 
country.— We are aware that to many of you the systematic 
suppression by Van Buren Votes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of your petitions, remonstrances, and even Leg- 

Resolutions on the subject of Texas and Slavery, and 
the pen avowal and secret snpport of the most ultra South- 
‘<8 Prineiples, upon’ both these subjects, by a Northern 

stand his party—would have been far more interes- 


POLITICS AND A 


ting topics of remark, 


We have however, the satisfaction to know that all these 
peed ong recently received a large share of public atien- 

mn, an mnen ‘wo last especially have been presented to 
the notice People of Massachusetts, with extraordina- 
swell remembered that our dis- 
Apams, regardless alike of 
the last 
Score 

ently published, and no research less 
» RO Penetration less acute, no eloquence less vigorous 
masterly than, his own, could have to add a fact 
on the subject which he di , to those which 


és rning patriotism could 
phat 8 nehisoed philanthropy | 
2 Nor dol longer | & 









os ok: « 


APR hagas: Saws 
ules ar 
Ra coud eo 


we now subjain fur-your 
whole of them eye 

Ban da iy " spehneen | to his constituents, ‘we fave subver- 
Ned the maxims and degenerated. from the virtues of our’ 
fathers; and.for all thi the Jaghand present administration are 
emphatically respons «he political y Fesae of Wak 
ington and Jefferson; was merciful to the African, r 
al to the native American race, Eternal slavery for, me 
extermination for liberality, were the substitutes of the last 
Administration, and) the Chief, Magistrate can dis- 


present. i rate é 
cern, no path to glory, but, in the:foot-steps of his illustrious 


r. ; “ 
In the speech, Mr. Adams undertook to show that ‘the ac- 
quisition.of ‘Texas asa land of Slavery, had been so darling 















an object of policy to the late, and still was to the present 
Adeiniaaticn, that it had been, and was yet pursued by a 
system of deep duplicity and of rancorous bustility to Mex- 
ico, stimulating, thig nation even by Executive Messages, and 
by corresponding movements of the Administration mana- 
gers in both houses of Congress to a most unjust, reckless 
and cruel war -with that Republic, to wrest from ‘her and 
doom to perpetual and irredeemable slavery, a portion of her 
territory equal to one fourth of the whole thirteen United 
States.’ , 
Mand he thas solemnly concludes the Address to his Con- 
stituents —‘I wish the whole People of this Commonwealth 
and all the Petitioners and Remonstrancers to be apprised, 
that althoug? that most pernicious measure (the annexation 
of Texas,) has been for the present arrested, and although 
the instigations to war with Mexico by two successive Pres- 
idents of the’ United States, have hitherto proved abortive, it 
may yet require all your vigilance and all your lawful ener- 
gies eventually to baffle and defeat the most insidious and 
profligate project of war and conquest: for the propagation 
and perpetuation of Slavery, that ever disgraced any coun- 


Bach, Fellow Citizens, are the views entertained by Pres- 
ident Adams with regard to the conduct of the National 
Executive and its supporters on the subject of Texas and 
slavery.—And you will: not fail to remember that this con- 
duct is to be sustained‘or condemned, so far as the People of 
Massachusetts are concerned, by those whom you are now 
about to choosé to represent you in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States.” 


- 





SYNOD OF ILLINOIS AND SLAVERY. 
In the published report of the proceedings of 
the Illinois Synod which met at Peoria, Sept. 26, 
we find the following account of its action on the 
question of slavery. ‘The resolutions are excel- 
lent—they are just to the point. 


“The vommittee to whom was referred the resolutions 
on slavery reported, and their report was adopted, as fol- 
lows : 

The committee to whom was referred the resolution pre- 
sented by Mr. Galt on the subject of slavery, respectfully re- 
port, that,— 

Whereas a resolution was adopted by this synod at its last 
meeting, declaring it to be “the duty of all Christians in this 
country, in all places and at all proper times, to bear testi- 
mony both public and private” against the sin of slavery ;” 
and whereas it is often alledged that the subject of slavery is 
a political subject, and that therefore it is improper for the 
ministers of the gospel to preach upon it; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the duty of all ministers who preach 
to a people making their own laws, to lift up their voices 
against all legislation which is a direct invasion of the laws 
and authority of God, 

Resolved, That the system of American slavery is such 
an invasion and violation of the laws of God, and is there- 
fore a proper subject for warning and rebuke. 

And whereas the example of the apostles is often alluded 
to, as not so pointedly condemning the sin of slavery as is 
by many deemed the duty of ministers in this age ; 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as the power of legislation 
was not in the hands of primitive Christians, but they were 
under the persecuting influence of a tyrannical pagan civil 
power, utterly inaccessible to Christian influence ; therefore 
the course pursued by them is not the model of the course 
proper to be pursued by an ambassador of Christ, when 
preaching toa professedly Christian people, who have in 
their own hands the entere power of making or repealing 
laws. 

Resolved, That the Christian ministry is Heaven’s great 
agent in enlightening and purifying the public mind on this 
ason all other great moral questions; therefore 

Resolved, That it be recommended to all the ministers in 
this synod to preach at least one sermon during the year on 
the subject of the immorality of slavery, so far as in their 
judgment it shall seem to be their duty in existing circum- 
stances,” 








NOT AT ALL STRANGE. 
It is by no means strange that abolitionists, in- 
terfering, as they do, so unceremoniously with the 
arrangements of political parties, should become 





subjects of abuse and misrepresentation. Party- 
leaders generally have no scruple as to the charac- 
terof the means they employ, to prejudice the 
character and influence of those who stand in the 
way of their wishes. We are not peculiar, in 
having our motives maligned, and our conduct to- 
wards parties, misrepresented. Better men can- 
not escape the foul tongue of slander. Mr. Bir- 
ney’s opposition to Mr. Clay has subjected him to 
the charge of being wheedled by the “regency” 
in New York. Mr. Gerrit Smith is said to be 
‘“enaxed and tickled by the regency leaders at Alba- 
ny in every variety of form.” Read the following 
extract from a letter of the New York correspon- 
dent of the National Intelligencer. 


Mr, Extmore, M. C, from South Carolina, in his letter 
published in the Columbia Telescope, is all wrong in some 
things concerning political abolition in the North, In New 
York, the regency of this state is courting abolition votes in 
every possible form, and, where it cannot woo them, it whee- 
dles them into driving out the Whig candidate to such bold 
expressions of opinion as will drive from them all abolition 
votes. Mr. Birney hascome out ina most strenuous attack 
upon Mr. Clay. Mr, Gerrit Smith is coaxed and tickled by 
the regency leaders at Albany in every variety of form.— 
The leading’ Administration paper in Boston is an abolition 
paper—the Boston Advocate, I mean. Mr. Stanton, an abo- 
lition lecturer, in this city, the other night, rejoiced that Al- 
bert Smith, the Aministration candidate in the Cumberland 
Congressional district, was elected, because Mr, Whitman 
(Whig) would not come out for the abolitionists, He said 
he had a letter from the abolitionists there, who refused to 
vote for Whitman on that account. Five majority, you will 
remember determined that election, 


Friend Goodell hits off this kind of ‘‘wild shoo- 
ting’ with his usual pungency. 


Witp Saootixe! The Rochester Republican, an ad- 
ministration paper, appears to be in trouble because H, B. 
Stanton, in his speech atthe Worcester Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention, is reported, in the Friend of Man, to have “shown 
up the honorables Webster, Davis, Lincoln,” é&c. (promi- 
nent whigs) in fine stile.” The pro-slavery leaders of the 
two rival political parties seem beginning to sympathize with 
each other, very much to the astonishment of the gazing 
belligerents. But their editors have hardly found out, yet, 
how to make their stories agree together. First, the demo- 
crats accused usof whiggery. Next, the whigs cried out— 
“it is alla Van Buren trick.” Now, a zealous Van Buren 
editor weeps tears of commisseration for Mr. Webster and 
the Massachusetts whigs. In due time we suppose the whig 
editors willbe out upon us for our abuse of Wm. L. Marcy 
and M. Van Buren. Very well, gentlemen! Just as you 
choose have it, Ring all your changes, and be sure to aim 
atus a clipon all sides. Some of the shafts ought to have 
hit the right spot, before this time ; but our position strongly 
reminds us of that of the honest Hibernian, who, having 
watched the wild shots of a corps of sportsmen, for some 
time, at length planted himself, merrily, before the muzzle of 
their blunderbusses, declaring he believed it to be the location 
of the least danger. 








LOVEJOY’S SPEECH. 
The excellént Editor of the Family paper, after 
publishing Lovejoy’s last speech, remarks— 


“The Speech of Lovzyor ought to be engraved and 
printed with letters of gold, upon hot-pressed vellum, or sa- 
tn, put into a gold frame, and hung up in every public or 
private parlor, in the Universe, Every man, woman and 
child, that shail read it, will learn from it how to value the 
liberty of speech and of the press, But, whether the Speech 
be thus preserved or nut, We have no fear that the fame of 
its author will ever die. He will live in the memory of the 
enlightened, liberal, just and righteous, of all ages to com; 
and so long as the chords of the human heart shall vibrate to 
the voice of Linear, her pilgrims stall! be seen bending 
over his tomb, and bedewing it with their tears.” 





How many of our public journals have publish- 
ed this wonderful speech? How many of ‘our edi- 
tors have ever tead it? This speech will live as 
long as the English language, | 
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Ravenna Star: we commend to-his select taste ano- 
ther from. the same source, repablished in our t6- 
day’s:paper. Perhapsitmay be wise and dignified 
for the State organ of the Whig party, to keep up 
acontinued squibsiring of this kind...) 


. . . STRONG INSTNUATIONS. 

_, A. Louisville. paper, commenting on the Report 
of our Third Anniversary, after charging us with 
aiming at amalgamation, exclaims— 


“Ave we a nation of which we can be proud? If so, what 
is it that we admire in ourselves, but the purity of our blood, 
and the high born'stamina of our race?” 


~ After a little, we have the following: 


“We have.a purer, and prouder bluod, than England can 
ever boast; though we are not positive as to its source. 

Then what are we to think of these traitors to our coun- 
try ‘and race, who would postitute our nation, by adulterat- 
ing, and amalgamating it with one of the most degenerate 
races thay ever made tracks upon our globe? What un- 
bounded ignominy shiould be associated with the deed! A 
race that has been enslaved, as proved by history, for two 
thousand years before the christian era,—worthy to be im- 
bibed and amalgamated with a race as distinctly superior as 
day is to night, and that neither man nor the elements 
could enslave! It should be a crime of a high order for an 
American to mingle with an African in marriage, We are 
losing sight of the regard of the ancients for maintaining 
the purity of their blood. We are becoming reckless of one 
of the most important safe-guards to our fortune and glory,” 


Editors. in slave-states. should be cautious how 
they deal in vague declamations about purity 
of blood, amalgamation, &c. It is not courteous 
in them to throw out such broad reflections on the 
manners of slave-holders. We believe these have 
not hitherto regarded it as a religious duty to main- 
tain the purity of their blood unimpaired, and it 
may make them feel rather uncomfortable to hear 
men condemned for amalgamating propensities. 








“Orricrat,— We understand that the Texas Minister, on 
the occasion of exchanging the ratifications of the bounda- 
ry convention lately published, delivered to the Acting Se- 
cretary of State a note, in which, after stating in friendly 
terms that although, since the note of Mr. Forsyth declining 
the proposition submitted by ‘Texas for her admission into 
the Union, the question of annexation had been considered 
by the U. States Government as finally disposed of, yet, in- 
asmuch as the impression appeared still to remain upon the 
public mind in both countries that the proposition was still 
pending, he had been instructed by his Government to com- 
municate to that of the U. States its formal and absolute 
withd:awal of that proposition,””— Globe, 


It is as easy to renew as withdraw the applica- 
iion. An intelligent slaveholder from Virginia, in- 
formed us the other day that he had lately seen 
gentlemen from Texas. Who informed him that 
the withdrawal of the application for admission 
was generally unpopular; and the opinion seemed J 
to be, that it would be rehewed whenever circum- 
stances might warrant. 


Tue Osertin Evanceist is the title of a pa- 
per, recently started at Oberlin, conducted by an 
association of gentlemen.+.'The Committee of As- 
sociation are, Asa Mahan, Henry Cowles, Wm. 


Davies, R. E. Gillett, N. C. Taylor. 


“It is intended to publish occasional sermons, on practi- 
cal and important subjects, Most of the matter in this de- 
partment may be expected from Prof. Finney. He also in- 
tends, if health permit, to publish a series of sermons on 
moral government and the Atonement. 

“The paper will discuss freely the subjects of Christian 
Education, Slavery and Abolition, Moral Reform, Missions, 
the Christian Sabbath, Revivals of Religion, and any other 
subject that may seem to be of the highest importance. 

“It will contain such general religious intelligence as shall 
be deemed most authentic and important.” 














MAN-HUNTING IN OHIO. 


No citizen is secure from the violence of the 
man-hunter. Read the following communication. 


We should like to know by. what authority Es- 
qvire Doty grants such warrants. 


Union Township, Clinton Co., O., 
llth tees 3, 1838. 

Dr. Baitey:—The insolence of the slaveholder increases 
with the frequency with which his assaults upon the rights 
of our citizens are permitted to pass with impunity. On the 
ist instant, during my absence from home, my house was 
forcibly entered by a band of raffian slaveholders and their 
hirelings, seven in number, who rudely searched every room 
in the house—cellar, garret, bee-house; examined clothes- 
presses, chests, my shop, barn, stables, and every other out- 
building on the premises, not even omitting to search the 
oven, &c., under pretence of seeking for “property” of a 
locomotive kind which they alleged had strayed from them 
in Kentucky. ‘Their pretended authority was a warrant 
from Esquire Dety of your city, to take certain “property” 
therein described, wherever they could find it; which, with 
theiz characteristic disregard for law and tight, they stretch- 
ed into licence to commit an outrage on my premises, and 
frighten and disturb the quiet of an inoffensive family. 
My absence from home gave them opportunity to escape 
this time without being taught the degree of protection the 
law affords to a citizen of Ohio. 

The excitement which the outrage has produced, however, 
makes it evident that a repetition of the visit as affording 
opportunity to receive and entertain them in a manner wor- 
thy of their merits, would not be objected to by many of us 
here in Clinton, 

Respectfully thy friend, 
ABRAHAM ALLEN, 


= 


SYMPATHY WITH THE OPPRESSED. 


We have not hitherto exchanged with the Mas- 
silon Gazette, but we should think from a late 
number of it which fell into our hands, that an 
editor who can sympathize so deeply with the op- 
pressed of other countries, must feel a deep inter- 
est in the cause of the oppressed in his own land. 
Speaking of the troubles in Canada, he remarks— 


“For ourselves, we feel that the Canadas should be free— 
that the people should live under laws of their own forming 
—and, that they should in short, enjoy all the privileges 
which we Americans are so proud of. It is a fundamental 
principle in all American theory and practice, that when a 
government becomes subversive of the end for which it was 
erected, that it is the right of the people to alter, amend or 
destroy at pleasure,—which principle when carried out prac- 
tically by the moral force of the people, will always be found 
to be safe, With our northern neighbors the case is widely 
different from any thing that can occur under our own go- 
verument.—Physical force seems to be the only power that 
can operate to bring about the changes which are demanded 
by the people. ‘T'hey are now struggling for those inaliena- 
ble rights, among which is “liberty,” the inestimable birth- 
right of all mankind.” 


And again— 








“The struggles of a people against oppression should re- 
ceive the sympathy of every one, but when excitements are 
gotten up for speculative purposes we believe it to be the 
daty of each member of society to put them down and thus 
show to the world that the supremacy of the laws must be 
maintained. We shall from time to time keep our readers 
advised of what is passing as we consider the cause of uni- 
versal liberty of the utmost importance. In the language 
of one of our countrymen: ‘Our country is the world, and 
our countrymen are all mankind.’” 

Surely the man that can thus warm towards a 
people struggling for political rights, must burn 
with the thought that two millions and a half of 
his own countrymen are deprived not only of all 
political rights but of that “liberty” which is ‘the 
inestimable birth-right of all mankind.” Surely } 
the editor of the Massillon Gazette must feel grieved 
at the deep degradation of his colored country- 
men; and of course he will keep his readers ad- 
vised from time to time of the progress of univer- 
sal liberty in the United States of America: for, 
his country is the world, his countrymen, all man- 
rkind. 


“Comptimentary.” Ihe “editor ‘of the Ohio 
Political Journal and Register, has pxblished one | 
s,| complimentary notice of our humble self from the, 


Pe ; 





“THICKS OF DEMAGOGU ES 


the. editor. of the Priend..of 
him from thy Vile’ sanders etd 
Exceutive Committee uf the New York State So- | 
ciety, in their address to Abolitionists, intimate: 
that their weekly paper, the Friend of Man, and 
its editor have been reported to be ‘untrue to the 
eause.” The latter it is rumored, is leagued with 
the Van Buren party, and laboring to overthrow 
the Whigs—the former is sold out to the Demo- 
crats! Qne would think that some of our pseudo- 
abolitionists. in Ohio, had been taking lessons from 
the New York demagogues. ‘The editor of the 
Philanthropist is a Loco-foco in disguise—he is 
striving to promote the interests of the Van Buren 
party—we have lost all confidence in him, they 
ery. Such tricks will gull nobody. 








PARTY SERVILITY. 


The desire to give abolitionism a party charae- 
ter, and to array abolitionists as a body ‘against 
one or the other of the political parties, is not con- 
fined to afew menin Ohio. Certain abolitionists 
in New York have recently displayed a spirit akin 
to that which within afew weeks has brought 
down'on the Philanthropist the denunciations of 
the false hearted. 


The last Emancipator contains a circular put 
forth by the President, vice presidents, and execu- 
tive committee of the Albany Anti-Slavery socie-, 
ty, calling upon the anti-slavery electors of the state 
of New York, to vote for Mr. Seward. These gen- 
tlemen, who are all whigs, have not yet learned the 
a, b, c, of abolitionism, else they would not thus 
attempt to make it the tool of a party. Mr. Sew- 
ard, it.will be recollected, stands precisely on the 
same ground with Governor Marcy, in relation to 
Abolition: they have both disgraced themselves by 
their answers. Nevertheless these slaves of party 
take it upon them to urge on all the abolitionists 
of New York, both Whig and Democratic, to vote 
for Mr. Seward } 


The remarks of the editor of the Emancipator 
on this wicked attempt to destroy the charcter of 
of abolition for impartiality, are well calculated 
to take down the self-importance of these assu- 
ming partisans. 


“Some of our friends will recollect that the call for the State 
Convention at Utica, in 1835, which wrought such great 
consequences to our cause, was met by a vote from the aboli- 
tionists of Albany. It would seem that the idea of an “Al- 
bany Regency” must fill the air at that place. Otherwise, 
we can hardly account for the cool simplicity with which 
eighteen abolitionists at Albany, all belonging to one party, 
undertake to prescribe the duty of all the abolitionists in the 
State, belonging to both parties, ‘They urge not only Whig 
abolitionists but Democratic abolitionists, to vote for Mr. 
Seward in preference to Governor Marcy, not on the ground 
of any personal claims of the former, for obviously he has 
none; but because the Whig party is more favorable to the 
cause of Equal Rights. For the consideration of those who 
may attach importance to this document because it comes 
from Albany, we must state that the Anti-Slavery Societies 
there are neither large nor efficient, take but few papers and 
contribute but little money, circulate few publications and 
hold but few meetings; represent none but themselves, and 
have no claims whatever to speak in the case beyond any 
other merely local society, And furthermore, that there 
does not appear to have been any regular action even of these 
societies, as such; but a few individuals, carried away by 
party madness, have lent themselves to this paltry mane- 
uvre, wholly on their individual responsibiltty, As such, let 
it pass, 

But this is not the worst of the case. For, inthe Albany 
Argus of Monday, ‘our of the persons whose names appear 
in the cire'z'ar, have published a card, declaring that their 
names were used wholly without authority—in other words, 
forged—and that they are not even members of the Anti-Sla- 
very Society.’’ 








Compliments from the Democracy. 

“The Pensylvania “Keystone” professes to be a great atane 
im the Democratic arch. “Its cumductors arc tuud In denun- 
ciation of monopolies, and. clamorous for the rights of the 
poor, and all that; talk, largely about productive industry, 
and the rewards of labor, and soon. It has also been partic- 
ularly conspicuous for its virulent spirit against the doctrines, 
measures and persons of the abolitionists. The following 
editorial paragraph, written in the elation of victory, shows 
how little the slave or his advocates can expect from the as- 
cendency of that Democracy, in Pennsylvania.—Eman, 


From the Keystone, Oct. 17, 
ABOLITIONISM. 


The friends and promoters of this incendiary doctrine, and 
its disgusting and dangerous consequences, have met with a 
signal and severe rebuke in the late election in our state.— 
Gov, Ritner, a known abolitionist, having, as it were by 
stealth, crept into the Executive chair—Pennsylvania, was 
made the battle ground, on which they intended to fight the 
democracy of the Union, and the theatre of their disorgani- 
zing operations, Although very few in number, yet, lea- 
gued with other factions and parties, equally unprincipled, 
they hoped to succeed. Gov, Ritner was so much their tool, 
as to aid them in all their measures, forward ail their plans, 
and yet, for political purposes, keep aloof from their open op- 
erations, and deny that he was one of them, ‘This base act 
did not succeed, as we proved by unquestioned testimony, 
that he had not only embraced their views, but expected by 
his alliance with them, to receive their support for re-elec- 
tion, which added to his other strength, gained by no less 
dishonorable means, would enable him to triumph over that 
democratic party, which he had after many favors received, 
so basely deserted and so ungratefully sought to destroy. 


The friends of the UNION—the friends of good order— 
and all those opposed to the demoralizing and disgusting 
tenets of abolitionism, both in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, 
have great cause for gratitude and rejoicing, at the noble 
stand which the Keystone State has taken in this matter, 
and the victory which her unconquerable democracy has 
obtained. We have shown to our southern brethren that 
Pennsylvania can never be “bowed to the dark spirit of abo- 
litionism”—that she will stand fast by the sacred compact 
made by our fathers, and never endorse the doctrine of Gar- 
rison or Thaddeus Stevens, as to its being either void or 
contrary to the Declaration of Independence, Abbolition- 
ism as connected with and sustained by the government, 
will be no more known in Pennsylvania for 20 years at 
least,” 











WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ANTI-SLAVERY 
CONVENTION. 


We publish in another column the report of the proceed- 
ings of our State Anti-Slavery Society, held in this city 
last week. There were about two hundred delegates in at- 
tendance, a far less number probably than would have been, 
had it not been for the protracted internuption of navigation 
on the river, We had the valuable assistance of the Rev, 
Orange Scott, from Massachusetts, in addition to our well- 
made, though home-made, abolitionists. Throughout the 


manner, and the vote upon nearly, if not quite every resolu- 
tion that was passed, was unanimous. When the money 
question came up, it would have done good to the heart of 
a philanthropist to have witnessed the generous emulation 
and the spirit of self-sacrifice which was evinced. All seem- 
ed determined to do their duty. Considering the number 
of delegates present, and their comparatively small pecuni- 
ary means, we think we have done quite as well here in the 
money line, as our more wealthy neighbors of the east. At 
any rate, if we have not done it this time, we will try to do 
better next year. ‘The subject of funds came up on the sec- 
ond day of the session, and individual and society pledges 
were received to a considerable amount. On the next fore- 
noon, the subject was called up again—and many who had 
pledged the day before, doubled their pledges, and many 
new pledges were received, On the last afternoon of the 
session, the question was again brought up for fifteen minu- 
tes—and the same scene of animation was again exhibited, 
that had characterized the meeting upon the introduction 
of the subject the day before, About $3000 dollars were 
subscribed or pledged before the close of the last day’s-ses- 
sion. : i 

Taken as a whole, we feel very well satisfied with the 
meetings of last week. That the anti-slavery cause in 
Western Pennsylvania will receive from them a new im- 
pulse, we feel.not a doubt. ‘The spirit, that was exhibited 


| hy the delegutes in attendance, is not one to be easily turned 


It will prevail. 


from its purpose. It will persevere. 
(Christian Witness, 















The well established chardoter of frignd,Goodell, | 
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several sessions, a spirit of harmony prevailed, and though } 
| the discussions were spirited, they were conducted in a kind 





ing of Pennsylvania Hall, aod the tedious delay 
ing the legal compensation from the county, But that feel 
ing exista no longer, at least in, those. who enjoyed the pri- 
vilegs of, attending the convention. at (oslesrilig, 4 O0.tbe, 
contrary, we do not believe there eyer was among them s0 
much of the energy of ‘hope. It was supposed by some 
that the defeat of Gov, Ritner'would be disheartening, but 
itis not so, It only leads to renewed efforts: We venture 
to predict that even in. Pennsylvania, ‘he politicians of nei- 

ther party will ever again hazard the experiment of recom-. 
mending their candidates as the opposers of abolition, A 

German gentleman present stated that he had been surprised 

at the result of the election in the German counties, the 

Germans abandoning the German Ritner, and voting for the 

Irish Porter; but on enquiry he found that Porter’s friends 

charged Ritner with favoring the abolitionists, and Ritner’s 

friends, by their zeal in disavowing that charge, virtually 

admitted that favoring the abolitionists was a good disquali- 

fication. And: as Ritner’s messages and letters spoke for 

themselves, the German voters went en masse against him, 

Measures were now ordered by the convention to enlighten 

the German population on the subject of abolition;—a// their, 
information heretofore having been from our opponents, A 

thousand dollars were raised by the meeting, of which about 

$400 was paid down IN CASH. Great cordiality of feel- 

ing existed among the members, comprising ‘persons of all 

sects and parties, The New York resolutions on political 

action, (the string of 21 Anti-Slavery diamonds, ) were adopt- 

ed very harmoniously, after just enough of discussion and 

amendment to make them Pennsylvania resolutions, A re- 
solution was passed, recommending a National Anti-Slavery 

Convention to be held next summer, to consider the religious 
and political duties of abolitionists, This measure is at 
least well worthy of general and careful consideration. The 

Executive Committee at Philadelphia are about enlarging 
thetr number of agents, for a winter campaign, Northern 

Pennsylvania needs Jabor, the German counties should be 
fully supplied with German. tracts, and, the border counties 
along. the Maryland, line must become abolitionized through- 
out. “The work of petitioning Congress it to be pushed 
with assiduity. Pennsylvania has members of her own 
who will do their duty on this subject. 

Personal kindness exhibited towards one, who came 
among them asa stranger, asa New Englander, has created 
sentiments of gratitude which will never be eradicated; 
while the amount of devoted zeal for the suffering slave, 
leaves no room for doubt or fear that the “FRONTIER 
STATE” will do its duty, May God bless the friends of 
liberty, and continue to turn the counsels of slavery to fool- 
ishness,— Emanc’pator. 








“Tur West Invixs-—Dates up to the 15th ult, bave 
been received in New York. It is stated that the Island of 
Jamaica is in a deplorable condition in consequence of the 
refusal of the laborers to work at reasonable wages, The 
“apprenticeship system” does not seem to work well; and 
many we fear will be the evils resulting therefrom to the in- 
habitants of the Isles.— Louisville paper. 


The “apprenticeship system’? terminated the 
first of last August. Strange the editor of such a 
paper, should be ignorant of this fact! 
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NOTICES. 


6 9 GO GG 


TO FRIEND KNAPP, or Boston,—We have sent a 
box containing 200 copies of Olcott’s Lectures, marked— 
“Isaac Knapp, Boston, Mass.” The Lectures are sold by 
wholesale, at $37,50 per hundred, The Emancipator 
which you proposed to send, with the books, &c. which you 
possess, marked, has not been received—will you send an- 
other?!—as we wish them sent on before the river closes. 

The Books, &c. to friend Holmes, of New Lisbon, have 
also been sent by the stcamboat Oswego to Wellsville, mark- 
ed as directed in his letter. 

Also, the box to friend Rhinehart, of Circleville, 
three [ have sent Bills of Lading. 

Also, a package of Books, &c, to friend George, of Moore’s 
Salt Works, has been sent as directed, by the steamboat 
Victor to Steubenville. Pusuisaine AcEnt, 


RECEIPTS. 
From November 3rd. to 16th. 
PLEDGES AND DONATIONS, 

For American A. S, Society by Miss Cartauld, Cotum- 
bus, $2,00; Felicity A. Slavery Society 20 37 1-2; A, F. 
Hanna, on pledge 25 00; John H. Baird, Donation 1 75; 
Ravenna Anti-Slavery Soc. Quart. subscription 6 12 1-2, 

Wa. Donaupson, Treasurer. 








To all 











FOR PHILANTHROPIST, 


Saml. Paul, P. M. 50 cts; S. P. Johnson $2,50; Har- 
vey R. Gaylord 5,00;j by Miss Curtauld for Mr, Wright 
2,50; Wilson Burr 2,50; James Moore 2,50; J, O. Buch- 
anan 1,00; Jas. M. Jackson 2,50; Samuel Latta 50 cts.; 
Jas. B. Johnson 2,00; Allen Dubois 2,50; Jas. ‘Thomas 2,50; 
Clark Nickerson 2,50; Abraham Allen 50 cts. which pays 
to No, 198; Wm, Richardson.2,50 which pays from 
No, 100 to 152; Rev. Wm. Patterson 2,50; John Robin- 
son 2,50; ‘Thos. McGonagle 2,50; Jas. Galaspey 2,50; 
John H, Baird 2,50; Mordecaia Moore 2,50; G, Keene 
2,50; T. Carnahan 2,50; R. Loomis 2,50; Joel Dorman 
2,50; J, S. Delano 75 cts; Wm. Turner 2,50; J. B. 
Clonahan 2,50; Alex. W. Cavin 2,50. 


James Borte, Publishing Agent, 








Rep Oak, Nov, 2d, 1838, 
Do. Battry:— 

Dear Sir—Being obliged to defer the commencement of 
our Fall term one week after the time stated in the Philan- 
thropist, it is thought best to send the following for insertion 
in your next paper. H. H. Banxer, 

RED-OAK SEMINARY. 


The Fall term of Red Oak Seminary will open the second 
Monday in November, under the care of Misses Banker 
& Braxca, who, having labored to acquaint themselves 
with the most improved systems of education in the East, 
and from their former success in teaching, indulge the hope 
of giving perfect satisfaction to all who shall favor them 
with their patronage. It is their design to unite moral and 
religious instruction with intellectual, with a careful atten- 
tion to the cultivation of manners and polite accomplish- 
ments, 

The design of the Trustees in the establishment of this 
Seminary is tho improvement of the present system of edu- 
cation and the elevation of the rising generation and its ad- 
vantages are to be extended to all, without distinction of co- 
lor. It is hoped that all who feel an interest in the cause of 
education, and especially those who realize the debt we owe 
the benighted sons and daughters of Africa, will use their in- 
fluence for the support of this Seminary. Board can be had 


a 


is 


will be admitted for less than half a term, and no deduction 
made for absence except in casesof sickness, ‘The tuition will 
vary according to the branches studied, Reading, Spel- 
ling, Writing, Cobbin’s Arithmetic, Olney’s Geography, 
Grammar, History of the United States, and Composition, 
for a term of five months, $4,00. Grimshaw’s England, 
Adam’s New Arithmetic, Greece and Rome, Watts on the 
Mind, Natural Philosophy, Pollock’s Course of Time, $6,00, 
Worcester’s Elements of History, Day’s Algebra, Playfair’s 
Euclid, Cowper’s Poems, Whateley’s Logick and Rhetoric, 
Chemistry, $9.00. Drawing, Painting, and Music will be 
taught in the spring. References, John Shepherd, Gordon 
Hopkins, Isaac Sutherland, x 

OP The Cincinnati Journal istrequested to copy this no- 
tice, and all other papers friendly to our cause, —Ep. Part. 





BEN W. JOHNSTON, 

Has removed his school from the Methodist P. Church 
to the room formerly occupied by Mr, Kinmont, on the 
corner of Race and Centre streets. He respectfully solicits 
the patronage of his friends and the public, 

Refer to 
Hon, J, C. Wright, 
Dre. A. Slayback, 
«“ G. Bailey, 
“ C. Woodward, 
“J. N. McDowell, 
“ I. P, Harrison, 
Mr. Saml. Fosdick, 
-“ W..H. H. Taylor, 
“ I. H, Earnst. 
Cincinnati, November 20th, 1838, 44-1f, 


THE ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 
pti onhtean TRUMAN & SMITH, School 


Book Publishers, 150 Main street, Cincinnati—Continue 
the publishing of the Eclectic Series of Sch+ol Books, by 
President McGoffey and others; No School Book entet= 
prize in the United States has received an equal patronage: 
In the short time the series has been before the public, about 
Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand copies have been pub- 
lished. ‘Their great excellence has gained for them the ad- 
miration of Educaters; @nd. they are generally adopied as 
standard class bovks.in the schools of the Western and 
TE O6 biatet lolbeihela i sfield’s ‘P 
Two hi f t works—Professor Man 8 ‘Po- 
litical Grammar,’ and Miss Beecher’s ‘Moral, Instructor,’— 
have recently been added to the series. . ou 
Movember 20th, 1838, 44-3w, 
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in respectable families, for one dollar per week. No pupil |” 
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We therefore beg leave 


and shall continue to have constantly on h 
sortment of Harness, Saddles, Bridlé,. Saddle- 
baggs, Trunks, §c., &c.. with every variety of We 

Cart and Plowing Gear; which ibe made from the best 
materials by competent workmen, at our own Mantifaet ry. 
Aso, imported “English Bridles, Bitts, Stir and 
Spurs; with general. assortment of Whips, at 
articles too tedious to mention, : Eph tite, 
All Orders shall be minutely attended fo, and ----eted 
with the greatest possible dispatch,—Tenus CASH, 
J. &. G. LAMB.” 
Cincinnati, Noveniber 20th, 1838, 4h 
N. B.-e=A boy between the age of 14 and 16 wanted 
immediately as an Apprentice J. & GL. 


THE AM. ANTI-SLASERY @L@:4NAC, 
For 1838, 

For sale at the Ohio Anti-Slavery Depository, 
North-west corner of Main and Sixth streets. 
Price, $4,00 per hundred, 50 cents. a dozen, 
6 cents single. 


ALSO:—The Proceedings of the 
Indiana Anti-Slavery Convention, 


held at Milton, Sept. 12th, 13th and 14th, 1838. 
For sale at the Cincinnati Book Depository. 








WATASIA. 
The following is from a highly respectable young lady, Te- 
siding in Cincinnati, with whom many of our citizens are 
acquainted : 
Cincinnati, Oct. 16, 1838, 
To Dr. Pecx—Sir I esteem it a duty and privilege to 
recommend the *Watasia’ to all who are afflicted with cough, 
having myself, as 1 have many reasons for believing, by its 
use, been rescued from an early grave. 
Last spring, while engaged as a school teacher in the coun- 
try, I was attacked with a severe cough. I took advice and 
prescriptions from physicians, but without relief, After a 
lapse of several weeks, I returned to the city, and again 
sought counsel of physicians. My case was pronounced 
hopeless, and I was permitted by my attending physician, to 
take the Watasia, saying ‘it may render your condition more 
comfortable while life lasts.’ Prostration of strength, copi- 
ous night sweats, and a daily returning fever, foretold an 
alarming consumption. I had taken but one bottle of your 
medicine ere my symtoms become more favorable, Other 
medicines had served only to tighten my cough—this ena- 
bled me to breathe more easily, and to expectorate freely. 
Six months have elapsed since I felt the first presage of dis- 
sise, My cough gradually declined, strength returned, and 
a full measure of health is now the richest cup of my bles- 
sings, 
ABBY 8, EUSTIS. 
Oct. 26-249-1t. 
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PROSPECTUS OF 


THE PHILANTHROPIST, 


Tax Patcanturoerst is an Anti-Slavery paper, publish- 
ed weekly at Cincinnati by the Executive Committee of the 
Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, and edited by Gamaliel Bailey, 
Jr. Its great object is, the advocacy of the cause of Human 
Rights, and the overthrow of the system and spirit of Slave- 
ry, in this country ; but a portion of its columns is devoted 
to miscellaneous matter and to the publication of the news 
ofthe day, A pric2 current, carefully.cerrected, is also fur- 
nished weekly. The desire of the editor is, not only to keep 
his readers fully advised of every important fact and event 
connected with the Anti-Slavery enterprise, and to exhibit 
to their view, frankly and fearlessly, the principles on which 
it rests, the measures it adopts, and its bearings on all the 
great interests of human society, but also to prepare such a 
miscellany and summary of general intelligence, as shall 
make the Philanthropist a useful Family paper. 

The Philanthropist is now in the third year of its exist- 
ence, It has passed through many vicissitudes ; twice has 
it been mobbed, two presses and a large quantity of type de- 
voted to its publication have been destroyed, The frequent 
losses it has sustained directly and indirectly by mob vio- 
lence, have greatly burdened its immediate supporters, and 
still call loudly on all the friends of human liberty to rally 
more efficiently in its behalf, 

Who will subscribe? It is printed on a mammoth 
sheet, at $2 50 per annum, payable in advance. 

Ww 
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DECLARATION OF SENTIMENTS 
Adopted by the 
ag 
® 


PEACE CONVENTION 
Held in Boston, September 18th, 19th, & 20th. 


Printed on white, straw-colored, light-blue, pink, and sal- 
mon-colored Satin, in proper form for framing: Also, on 
fine, and various colored letter paper; 

Price, single copy, on paper 
On Satin, 

FOR SALE at the corner 

Cincinnati, by 8. A. ALLEY, 


And at Ludlow’s Station, by JOHN O. WATTLES, 
REMOVAL. 


EMERY & HOWELLS, 

Have Removed their Cooper’s Ware Manufactory and Gro 

cery business, to their new stand on Main street, near 

Front, West side, where they have on hand of good 

material and excellent workwamship, and offer to sell on con: 

venient terms, 

500 Barrel and Staff Pine and Cedar Churns, 

300 Nests Tubs, do, do, 

300 Cedar Buckets, 
50 Dozen Wash-boards, 
50 Doz. Painted Buckets, 
50 Doz. Butter prints and Butter Ladles, 

150 Doz. Brooms, 
50 Doz. Ladies Travelling and Market Baskets, 
30 Bales Hops, : 

500 Boxes Cigars, 

500 Feet Wooden Bowls, 
30 Doz. Manilla"Mats—superior article, 
20 Boxes Sperm Candles, 

200 Kegs Tar, with a general variety of Cordage, 

Groceries, &e. &c. 

We will also give Groceries, Cooper’s Ware, or any other 
kind of goods in. exchange for articles of country produce, 
20 or 30 Barrels country Sugar wanted immediately. 
EMERY & HOWELLS, 


Main st., near Front west side. 


fs C. DONALDSON & CO. 
IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE & 
CUTLERY, in all its Varieties, 

No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 


N. B.—A large assoftmént of the above goods kept con- 
stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesale and 
Retail on the most favorable terms, 48--tf, 


CINCINNATI PRICE CURRENT. 








12 cts. 
- - 75 
of Main and Sixth streets, 











Flour $6 87 to $7 per bbl. 
Wheat, 1 ¥6 per bush, 
Corn, -680toc “ « 
Oats, 45 to 50 e% 
Hay, $10 to 12 per ton, 
Hops, 12 to 15. per lb, 
Coffee, Rio, 16 per Ib, 
, Havanna, 14 1-2 to 15 per Ib, 
Téa, G. P. 80t085 « 
“| Imp. 80t085  « 
« Y.H. 55 
Sugar, N. O, bhd, 14 * per lb, 
« . Loaf, 21. to 22 
Candles, sp, 37 to 40 
% md, 12 to 13 “ 
“dp, 12 1-2to 14 « 
Butter, B1to 871-2 « 
Cheese, 9 to 10 “« 
Rice, none “ 
Salt, 75 to 87 1-2 per bush. 
Coal, 18 20 
PORK, Mess, $20 
Clear, ° $21 
Shoulders, 9 
Bacon, 6 1-2 to? 
Sides, 11 
NAILS, . 6 c. to 10 per Ib, 
Hams, 36°. 
Lard, 2 iE | a% 
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he'\Franklin Farmer: 


“Dita Sir—1 out lettér of August Ist, rie 
me to furnish Sr. in the Franklin Far- 
full series of essays on the oul? 
pe pe es has been’ received; in 
which, I will remark, there have ‘been several fall 
uable works published i in the Eastéan Slates on 
the subject, to which your readers might e re- 
ferred; among which is the.*+'Treatise on the cul- 
ture of Silk,” by, Gideon B, Smith, Esq. of Bal- 
timore, “a coer Manual,” by, Edward P. Roberts, 
Editor Fy ery and Ggrdener and a ‘*Prac- 
wel Teste? by F.G Esq. of Har 
ord, Ct.; but perkaps many, whom I yet hope to 
see reaping the ‘‘golden harvest’ might not take 
the trouble to procure them. 
no medium donee which the subject would com- 
mand a more general notice than the columns of 
your valuable paper, whose weekly visits are gree 
ted with a hearty welcome, and its contents read 
aga matter relating more immediately to subjects 
of our owniaterests, Nor dol know of any trea- 
ties on the subject of a more recent date than 1835 
or 6, and as the inventive mind of the Yankee is 
ever on the stretch to discover some grand Jabor- 
saving desideratum, many. valuable improvements 
have.since been made. I had, therefore, long 
hoped that some more able pen than mine would 
have been employed in aid of this most important 
branch of domestic industry. Under these con- 
siderations, from the deep interest'I have felton 
the subject, both in an ‘individual’ and ‘national 
point of view, I will endeavor to comply in some 
degree, with your request. Although in my proni- 
isein the Franklin Farmer of the 11th inst. to 
make some further remarks on the subject, I only 
designed to make known some useful improve- 
ments, that I trust I have madé in the manage- 
ment of the silk worm, &c. from the most careful 
observatians through its various stages, and such 
other suggestions as might naturally arise. I 
must therefore beg the indulgence of your. rea- 
ders, and hope that in view of the only motives 
that would induce me to make this attempt, they 
will overlook such imperfections of style as they 
may detect. 


Perhaps some of your readers have, like many 
others, regarded the article of silk as the neces- 
sary product of other and distant countries, and 
paid but little. attention to its history or its intro- 
duction into this country,, but as it must soon he- 
come one of the important articles aniong the crops 
of the farmer, before entering upon the directions 
for its culture, &c. it may not be entirely uninter- 
esting to some to know something of its early 
history, and of its introduction into the United 
States. I have therefore compiled a- few brief 
sketches from various writings on the subject, 
‘among which are the Encyclopedia Americana, 
the’ Silk Manual, published by order of Congress 
in 1826, and others, 


The silk worm (bombyx mori,) though a see- 
mingly insignificrnt insect, has now become one 
of the most important to man of all domestic ani- 
mals. It was originally a native of China and 


the neighboring parts of Asia, and was bred and | 


domesticated for a long time before it was known 
in Europe. Now the manufaeture of silk is one 
of the most important sources of wealth to many 
parts-of the continent. 


In the reign of Emperor Houng-Ti, 700 years 
before Abraham, and 2,700 years before the Chris- 
tian era, silk worms were for the first time shel- 
tered and carefully attended to. ‘The Emperor 
persuaded his first and legitimate consort, Si- 
Long-Chi, to attend to the worms, and to try sev- 
eral experiments, in order to increase their utility ; 
wishing, as he said, as a good Monarch naturally 
would, that his wife, the Empress, might also con- 
tribute to tlie welfare of his subjects. 


Two monks who had been employed as mis- 
sionaries in some of the Christianchurches which 
were established in different parts of India, hav- 
ing penetrated into the country of the Seres, had 
observed the labors of the silk worms, and become 
acquainted with the art of working their produc- 
tions into a variety of elegant fabrics. 
the anxiety of the Emperor on this subject, they 
repaired to Constantinople, and imparted to the 
Emperor Justinian the secret which had hitherto 
been so well preserved by the Seres, thatsilk was 
produced by a species of worms, the eggs. of 
which might be transported with safety, and prop- 
agated in his dominions. By the promise of a 
great reward, they were induced to return, and 
brought away a quantity of silk worm’s eggs, in 
the hollow of a cane, and conveyed them safely to 
Constantinople, about the year 555. ‘The eggs 
were hatched in the proper season by the warmth 
of a manure heap, the worms were fed with the 
leaves of the mulberry tree, and their race propa- 
gated under the direction of the monks. ‘The in- 
sects thtis happily produced from this cane full of 
eggs, were, it is said, the progenitors of all the 
silk worms of Europe and the. western part of 
Asia. 

Louis the XI of France; and his. son Charles 
VIII made attemps to introduce the manufacture 
into that kingdom, but the honor of success be- 
longs to Henry the IV. 


In 1608, James the First of England, who had 
several times recommended the manufacture from 
the throne, addressed a long letter upon the sub- 
ject, written with his own hand, to the Lerd Lien- 
tenants of every country in the kingdom to whom 
“mulberry seed and plants ‘were sent for distribu- 
tion, together with a book of instructions; but 
notwithstanding his earnest wishes on the subject, 
it was not until the latter part of his reign that he 
had the -pleasure of 'seéing his business perma- 
heiitly established. Since then to the present 
time, the manufaetnre of silk has been carried on 
extensively in England, the raw material for 

whichis, and must.of necessity, be supplied by 

France and other silk growing countries, owing to 
the extreme humidity.of her climate, the silk 
worm (can never be made tu flourish. After 
James the First discovered the silk worm would, 
not flourish in England, in the 20th year of his 
reign, he was induced to attempt its culture in 
Virginia, and “having understood that the soil nat- 
urally yieldeth ' store’ of excellent mulberties,” 
gave instraetions to the Earl of Southamption, to 
arge the cultivation of silk in the colony, in pref- 
erence to tobacco, “which brings with it many 
disorders and.inconyeniences.”’ In obedience to 
this command, the Eark wrote an express letter on 
the subject, to the Governor and Couneil, in which 
he desired them to céimpel the colofiists to plant 
mulberry trees. Accordingly, as early as the year 
1623, the-colonial assembly directed the planting 
of mulberry trees ;.andin 1656 one otheryact was 
passed, in which the culture of silk is: described 
as the most eat premom a of the €ountry. 
In the samme ‘year a” femium of 4,000 pounds of 
tobacco (it then be g the cirenlating - m,) 
was given to any sores asan i ucement to re- 
main in the country, and» prosecute, the trade in 
silk. Afterwards 6  meaaeten in tobaceo “were | ¢, 
considerably increased. 


It was also introduced into Georgia, and-eansid-| ed 
- is gama time were exported 
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IY> se soak Aenea veri ot 
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he, Sie ofthe silk worm 
thecountry of ‘of Windh ham mt town of .Mans- 
varerag - Island, New York, by Mr. N. 
: a inwall, who there planted a large nursery,’ 
eof whith are how Standing'in’ the ‘native: 
| town ‘of the writer, and from which he has” made 
silk; and.may they. long remain, as living-1 monu-,| 
| mentsto. the. memory and. patriotic. example.of 
him who’ planted: them. ‘The war of the revolu- 
tion puta Btop'to tke ‘silk culture’ in the various 
parts of the country where it had beén estab- 
lished, 

After: the close of the war, the Saphien was 
agdin resumed: and’ gradually extended in ‘some 
parts ‘of Connecticut; aid it is recorded that in 
the year 1789, two hundred pounds via of raw 
silk was made in. the.single town of, Mansfield, — 
Inithe,year 1810, the value of silk» made in the 
three counties of New London, Windhani and 
‘Tolland, was estimated by the U, 8: miarshal at 
$28,503, but the value of the domestic fabrics 
from the refuse silk, and . worn in those counties,, 
was not taken. into consideration. ‘This. may. fair- 
ly be estimated at half the above.sum. In the 
year 1825 the value of silk manufactured) in those 
counties was double that of 1810. © Tt is also sta- 
ted, that in 1834, the raw. silk “produced in the 
town of Mansfield amouuted to over $60,000, and 
that the county of Windham produces five tons of 
silk annually, valued at $50,600. 


During the late war with. England, Mr. Samuel 
Chidsey, of Cayuga county, N. Y.,)sold..sewing 
silk to the amount of $600 a year; and\doubiless 
from the inereaséd attention: paid to: the eulture, 
from late‘accounts, thany individuals in several of 
the States will receive some thousands of dollars 
for the crop of the present season. 


Yours, &e. 
Near Brandenburg, August 17, 1838. 
H. P. BYRUM. 












Cueese, rrom.Potarors.—Cheese, it is_said, 
of extremely fine quality, is made from potatees, 
in Thuingia and-part of Saxony, in the following 
manner :—After having collected a quantity of po- 
tatoes of good quality, giving the preferenc to 
the large white kind, they are boiled in a_caul- 
dron, and after becoming cool, they are pulled and 
reduced to a pulp either by. means of a grate or 
mortar. ‘To five pounds of this pulp, which ought 
to be as equal as possible, is addeda pound of 
sour milk, and the necessary quantity of salt. 


‘The whole is kneaded. together, and the: mix- 
ture covered up and allowed to remain for three 
or four hours (days ?) according to the season.— 
At the end of this time it is kneaded anew, and 
the cheese are placed in little baskets where the 
superfluous moisture is allowed to escape; they 
are then allowed to dry inthe shade, and. placed 
in layers in large pots or vessels, where they must 
remain fifteen days. The older these cheeses are 
the more their quality improves, ‘The first, which 
is the most common is made according to propor- 
tions above indicated; the second with four parts 
of potatoes and two parts of cow or ewe milk.— 
These cheeses have this advantage over every oth- 
er kind, that they do not engender worms and 
keep fresh for a great number ‘of years, provided 
they are placed in a dry situation, and in well 
closed vessel.—[ Mechanic’s Magazine. 








What is Congress? 


There is truth as well as wit in the following 
description of the ‘*many-heading thing,” at 
Washington. It is fromthe Just Herald of Free- 
dom :—Pa. Freeman. 


But what is Congress? Jtis the echo of the 
country at home—the weathercock, that denotes 
and answers the shifting wind,—a thing of tail— 
nearly all tail—moved by the tail and by the wind, 
—with small heading, and that corresponding im- 
plicitly in movement with the broad seil-like stern, 
which widens out behind to catch the rum-fraught 
breath of ‘The Brotherhood.’’. As that turns, it 
turns, when that stops, it stops; and in calmish 
weather, looks as steadfast and firm, as though it 
was rivetted to the centre. ‘The wind blows and 
the little popularity-hunting head dodges this way 
and that, in endless fluctuation. Such is Con- 
gress, or a great portion of it. It will point to the 
northwest heavens of liberty and emancipation, 
whenever the anti-slavery breezes bear down ir- 
resistibility upon it from the regions of political 
fair weather. It will abolish slavery at the Cap- 
itol when it has been already doomed to abolition 
and death every where else in the country. ‘It 
will be in at the death.” 








The Inexorable Creditor. 


The following affecting narrative of the cruelty 
of a creditor towards an unfortunate debtor, is to 
be found among the notes of a volume of Ameriy 
can poetry, published in Philadelphia, by Mr. 
Woodworth :—Christian Statesman. 


“Some years since, a young man by the name 
of Brown, was cast into the prison of this city 
for debt. His manners were very interesting.— 
His fine dark eyes beamed so much intelligence, 
his lively countenance expressed so much ingenu- 
ousness, that I was induced, contrary to my usual 
rule, to seek his acquaintance. Companions in 
misery, we soon became attached to each other. 


“Brown was informed that one of his creditors 
would not consent to his discharge ; and he had 
abu8ed him very much, (as is usual in such cases,) 
and made a solemn oath to keep him in jail ‘*¢i/l 
he rotted.” _ 1 watched Brown’s countenance 
when he received this information; and whether 
it was fancy or not, I cannot say, but I thonght I 
saw the cheering spirit of hope in that moment 
desert him forever. 


“Nothing gave Brown pleasure but the daily 
visitof his amiable wife. By the help of a kind 
relation, she was enabled to give him sometimes 
soup and fruit; and every day, clear or stormy, 
she visited the prison, to cheer the drooping spirit 
of her husband. She was uncommonly pretty.— 
She seemed an angel, administering consolation to 
aman about to converse with angels. - 


“One day, the hourof one o’clock passed, and 
she came not. Brown was uneasy, ‘Two, three, 
and four passed, and she did not appear. Brown 
was distracted. A messenger arrived: Mrs. B. 
was dangerously ill, and supposed to be dying 
in a convulsive fit, As soon as Brown received 
this information, he darted to the door with the ra- 
pidity of lightning. ‘The inner door was open ; 
and the jailor, who had just let. some one in, was 
closing it, as Brown passed violently through it.— 
The jailor knocked him down -with a massy iron 
key which he held in his hand;:and’ Brown was 
earried back, lifeless,;and covered ‘with blood, to 
his cell. 


“Mrs; Brown died; and. her, husband. was even 
denied the sad privilege of closing her’eyes... He 
lingered’for some time; till.atJast he called me, 
one day, and gazed..on me,while a faint smile 
played upon.his lips, he said, he believed death 
was more kind than ‘his ‘creditors: After a few 
convulsive Struggles, he expired,” ; 


bs ‘Legislators and: sages of America, permit me 
to ask you how much’ benefit has that creditor 
derived: ftom” the imprisonment” and consequent 
th, of an, amiable.man, in tbe} bloom of youth, 
a ithout, this cruelty, 1 spight “have. flourish- 


ed, even now, anernament aad ra od to ‘the na- 
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lior Pianos, iat the, New, York, prices... 


BLECTT’S LECT RES. 

To all who wish to Know what pare arthotox ab 
dlitionisin is—tind. whe wish to be armed from 
headto foot with the whole panoply of abolition 
facts, arguments, illustrations, answers to,ob- 
jections, showi ing a thorough knowl led eo sla- | 








law, and commonsense: 
Procure by all means “OLCOTT'S LEC- 
TURES ON SUAVERY® AND ABOLITION” 
intended for all inquirers, after truth, for abolition 
leciurers,,and to be readin abolition. meetings, 
where lecturers cannot be procured. 

Mr. Otcorr isa distinguised lawyer—is Dis- 
triet Attorney for Medina Co ;'O: “His book gives 
alandant) and striking evidence of a long and tho- 
rough acquaintance with, history, she sacred scrips 
tures, and. common law... Jt, exhibits uncommon 
tact, ingenuity, and originality—- andl contains more 
reading matter than any anti-slavery book hereto- 
fore sold in:the -West,—and all-for the small'sum 
of FIFTY CENTS. We hope that all our socir 
eties will hasten.tg procure one or more copies. for 
‘circulation in their respective vicinities, and that 
individuals Who ‘can purchase, will do so for the 
good of their neighbors ‘Chey can be*had “in any 
quantities of Mr. Olcott, Medina, Medina Cos, 0., 
or at the Anti-Sl.very Office, Cincinnati. 

Jaurs Boyie, Publishing Agent. 
CAUTION! ; 
Urica, (N,, Y.) Sept. 18, 1838, 





Mu. Eprror: 

I trouble you with this note to request you to publish the 
following notice: 

Whereas we are informed that Mr. Skipworth, a man 
of color, is now in the states of Michigan or Ohio, soliciting 
subscribers and donations in behalf of the Colored’ American; 
and whereas the said Skipworth does not transmit any ac- 
count of his doings to the proprietor, nor make any report 
of himself, and as he is soliciting against the wishes of the 
proprietors and their public request, we therefore apprize the 
friends in those states, and the pultic, not to countenance 
him as our agent, or subscribe, to him, as we shall not feel 
ourselves responsible for his acts, 


(Signed) CHARLES B. RAY, '£Ne de 
PHILIP A. BELL, | § Xe York 
STEPHEN H, GLOUCESTER, Philadelphia. 
P.S. Mr, Joseph Mason, is our accredited Agent for 


Ohio, in whom we have the fullest confidence, to solicit sub- 
scribers, appoint ageuts, &c. 
C. B.R.; New York, 
" A; G.. se 
ef G. Philadelphia. 


TO PURCHASERS ‘OF “REAL. |] ESTATE. 

A Tarm of 80 acres, situated near to the MceAdamized 
road, six miles froin town, with, 60 acres in cultivation, a 
frame house having four rooms ‘’nd a cellar; also a frame 
barn 56 by 40 feet, a log house and a garden with 15 to 20 
fruit trees, ‘The land is rolling, fertile, and well-watered 
with springs. 

A fertile Farm of 63 acres, situated in a healthy region, 
eight miles from town, well calculated fora Country Seat, 
having 38 acres in cultivation, an excellent and well: finished 
brick house with 8 rooms, a hall, a cellar, and a porch; also 
a commodious frame barn with cow and poultry houses ; like- 
wise a carriage house, a brick smoke house, a two story log 
house,’ an excellent garden with every variety of choice 
slirubs, fruit trees and vines; also a paddock with many 
quince, plum, peach and other fruit trees; and a large apple 
orchard with natural and choice grafted trees, ‘The land is 
favorably situated for culture, is well watered with springs 
and wels, ‘The neizhborhood is respectable and healthy, 

A Farm of 80 acres, situated six miles from town, upon 
the Ohio, having 40 acres in tillage, a small orchard, a log 
house and many springs. ‘The svil is rich and.consists of 
upland and bottom, — It is eligibly-located for a Country Seat, 
having good building sites, and delightful views of the river 
and the Kentucky hills, 

A good Farm of 200 acres, situated 1 mile from the Ohio 
and 76 from town, having 1060 acres in cultivation, an exten- 
sive orchard, several cabins and many springs. The land is 


fair.quality and very well located for cultivation, 
A desirame> Paritt OF T00 ares, .cituated 1G. milee from 


town upon a read, having 100 acres in culture, a good frame 
house with 14 rooms and a cellar; also an extensive frame 
barn, a frame cow house 60 feet long, and lumber, smoke, 
wagon and carriage houses; likewise two orchards, one com- 
mon.and the other choice, apple, pear and peech trees,— 
‘The land is fair quality, situated favorably for tillage, and 
abounds in stone, water and valuable timber, 

A fertile Farm of 160 acres, situated in Indiana 44 miles 
from Cincinnati, having 80 acres in cultivation, an excellent 
brick house, 50° by 36 feet, with 11 rooms, a hall and cellar; 
also a substantial frine barn 70 by 46 feet, and a large or- 
chard of apple, cherry and peach trees, The land is level, 
and the neighborhood healthly. 

A desirable Farm of 270 acres, situated 5 miles from town 
upon a good road, having 220 acres in cultivation, an orchard 
of choice grafted fiuit trees, apple, peach, pear, and plum; 
also a garden well enclosed, having strawberry and as para- 
gus beds; likewise a frame house, with 3 rooms; also a brick 
milk house with two bed rooms, a commodious frame batn, 
a brick smoke house, and fiame stables and cow houses,— 
The land is rich and consists of bottom and upland, Tt is 
a very good farm, and well calculated for a country seat, or 
dairy, nursery, and market garden purposes, 

A Country Seat, with 32 acres of land, situated upon a 
road, 4 miles from town, with 20 acres tin culiivation: a frame 
house having 7 rooms, a cellar and two porches ; also a frame 
stable, a good cistern and a large orchard of choice apple, 
pear and cherry trees, ‘The land is chiefly in meadow, is 
rich and rolling. 

“ A good Farm of 70 acres, situated § miles from town, 
near to a McAdamized road, having 45 acies in cultivation, 
an orchad of choice grafted fruit trees, a new brick house 
with 5 rooms,’a cellar, and a pore’, also a lage frame barn 
with sheds, cribs and wagon house, two springs and a creek. 
‘Lhe land is excellent and eligibly located for culture, 

240 acres of very good land well located for cultivation, 
situated 24 miles from town,.with 150 acres in culture, an 
orchard of 7 to 8 acres of choice grafted fruit trees, a frame 
house having 5 reoms an a cellar; also a commodious frame 
barn, two wells and many springs. The farm is in excellent 
cendition. 

A farm of 112 acres, situated upon a good road, 7 miles 
from town, having 40 acres in tillage, a frame house with 5 
rooms, a cellar and two porches; also a frame barn, a well 
and a nursery of peach and apple trees; likewise bearing 
cherry, peach, raspberry and currant trees. “I'he land is rich, 
and generally rolling. 

A fertile Farm-of 180 acres, situated 18 miles from town, 
and 3 from the Ohio river, having 90-acres in cultivationya 
stone house, 40 by 20. feet, with 4 rooms, a hall, and a cel- 
lar; also a two story tan house, 34 by 20 fect, and several 
tan pits; likewise a saw-mill, a frame barn, 50 by Sd feet, 
and an orchard of 3 acres of choice apple, pear and peach 
trees, The land is: rich, rolling, and well watered with 
springs and creek, 

A desirable Stock Farm of 420 acres, situated: upon a 
turnpike, 28 miles from Lawrenceburgh, and 50. from. 'Cin- 
cinnati, with 150 acres in cultivation, (chiefly in meadow) 
an orchard of 4 acres of gratted apple trees, a cider mill and 
a press; also a frame house having 4 rooms and.a porch; 
likewise a commodious frame barn ; alsoa. lage log barn, 
and anew frame shop. ‘The land is eligibly situated for. cul- 
ture, and first rate quality for hay. It is a fine grazing:farm. 
It willbe sold at alow rate upon favorable terms; 

Very many other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS 
for sale. Also, several small tracts without buildings, a 
few miles from the city, 

Eligible’ HOUSES in various parts of the City,for sale. 
Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call for full inforhia- 
tion, which will be given gratis. If by létter, postage paid. 
Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest tion * ‘mort- 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; ” 616 per 
cent at 10 days sight. 

Persons desirous of Teceiving money from England Wales 
Ireland, Scotland, and other parts of Europe, ca have the 
cash paid them in: Cineinati: as soon as the payment is. ad- 
vised by the European’ Bankers. 

English and Eastern Bills of Exchange, Gold; and Bank 
of England notes bought and sold. 

Farmers and Citizens wishing to dispose of their’ estates. 
will incur no expense unless sales be effected. 

The Views of poor Emigrants promoted withoat Cost. 


Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Eetate: 
: iid Money Agent, Fourth ‘et. “East of Main, 
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We, have no evidence that, physicians, asa bodys have 
given their influence for the purpose of injuring its, reputa- 
tion, bat we have much cvidenee to the,contrary. We do, | 
believe,however,that these malicious attempts have originated 
with, and been promulgated by, secret Nostkum makers— 
their craft being in greater: dangér from the rr of 
this medici ine, than that, of any other, 

For the Company : 


eiOct. 2. 


A, MILES, General Agent. — 


$10,000 WANTED. 


(Cc? Any person having this sum ta loan; at 10 per cent for 
a number of years,,on.good security; may hear of an, opportu; 
nity by applying at this office. _ Aug, 14 


HARDWARE, CUTLERY AND SADLERY, 
The subscribers beg leave to inform their friends and 
customers that ‘they have juét received, direct from the manu- 
factories in England, a large supply of Hardware, Cutlery, 
Saddlery, &c, &e., consisting in part.of— 
Scotch Spring Knob Locks, from 5 to,10. inches 
Carpenters’ and Da;’s Patent Knob Locks, 5 to 9 in. 
do, do, Hall Door, Night and Dead Locks 
do. do., Common Mantice Locks and Latches 
Iinproved Square Latches . 
Scotch Spring Long Latches 
Blake’s Patent Latches, Norfolk and Br,“Thumb Latches 
Patent and Common But: Hinges of all sizes 
Parliament and Loose Joint Hinges and Broad Butts 
Wood Screws from 3-8 to 4 in., of all Nos, 
Hand Rail Screws, Bed Screws, Mill and Timber Screws 
Cut Tacks, Springs, Sparrowbills and Finishing Nails 
Wrought Tacks; Nail, Closet and Water Hooks 
Trace Chains 
Halter, Backy Breach, Ox and Log Chains 
Padlocks, Chest, Desk, Trunk, Till, Cupboard, Sideboard 
and Drawer Locks 
Speart, Davenport's, Taylor’s and Moulson’s Hand, Pannel 
and Ripping Saws 
fron, Brass and Blueback Saws 
Turning, Iron and Wood do. 
Compass and Key hole do. * 
Circular, Cross-cut, Pitt, Mill, Felloe and Veneering do, 
Firmer and Turning Chisels and Gouges 
Sacket and Mortice Chisets 
A large assortment. f Planes and Plane Irons 
Tron, Steel and Steel Blade Squares _ 
Miller & ‘Willtam’s, Jacob William’s, Cassats, Kolp’s, 
Hunt’s and Collins’ Chopping Axes 
Hand, Broad, Ship and Coopers’ do. 
Coopers’ and Carpenters’ Adzes 
Hatchets, Hammers, Augurs, Gimblets, &c..&c. 
Armitage, Mouse Hoe Anvlls 
Sanderson ‘& Co.’s and Hill’s Anvils 
Cast Steel, English Blister and German Steel Vices 
Sledge and Hand Hammets and Smiths’ Bellows 
Dust, Hearth, Clothes, Hair, Paint, Shoe and Horse Brushes 
Plain and Oruamental Bellows 
Tea Trays, Waiters’ Bread Baskets, &c, 
A large assortment of Silver Pencil Ca‘es 
Together with avery great variety of articles in the Hard- 
ware.line too numerous to specify, all which, having been se- 
lected with great care and bought for cash, they will sell at 
the lowest prices for cash or approved credit, at their store, 
No. 18, Main street. 








C, DONALDSON & CO. 
Cincinnati, Oct. 9, 1838. 


EDUCATION. 


Tut Miss Brackwetts having been engaged in some to 
the.prineipal.cohoolwin the cavtorm states. propose establish- 
ing a seminary for young ladies, in Cincinnati, t6 ve cons 
ducted on similar principles, Their object willbe to unite 
the highest intellectual attainments with a due attention to 
the formation of manners, and the elegant accomplishments 
which constitute a finished female education. They indulge 
the confident hope that by unremitting attention to the mor- 
al, intellectual and religious improvement of those commit- 
ted to their care, they may give entire satisfaction to those pa- 
rents who may entrust them with the charge of their children, 
The school will open on Monday, September 3, 1838, East 
Third street, between Lawrence and Pike. 

References—J. L. Wilson, D. D., S. D. Gross, M. D., W. 
Parker, M. D., 8. J. Browne, Esq., Thos. Emery, Esq., H. 
Miller, Esq., J. C, Vaughan, Esq. 

Miss Buacxwett would inform her friends and the pub- 
lic, that she is ready to give lessons in Musie and Singing, 
and fcels confident from the success which has hitherto at- 
tended her instructions that she will be able to satisfy the 
expectations of those who may favor her with their patron- 
age, 

A supply of Music and of very superior Instruments from 
Stodart & Co., New York, will be constantly on hand at her 
residence, East Third street, between Lawrence and Pike 
streets, 

N. B. A very good second hand Piano for sale. 
Cincinnati, Sept. 18, 1838. 


NEW BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, 


Just arrived from New York, and for sale at the 
Ohio, Anti-Slavery office. 

RIGHTS OF COLORED MEN to Suffrage, Citi- 
zenship, and Trial by Jury: being a book of. facts, argu- 
ments and authorities, historical notices, and sketches of 
debates, with notes—price 25 cents. 

REMARKS OF HENRY B. STANTON, inthe Re- 
presentative’s Hall, on the 23d and 24th of February, 1837, 
before the Committee of the: House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts, to whom was referred sundry memorials on 
the subject of Slavery—price 12 1-2, 

SPIRIT OF HUMANITY AND ESSENCE OF 
MORALITY ; extracted from the productions of the En- 
lightened and Benevolent of various ages and climes—illus- 
trated with Engravings. 


ANTI-SLAVERY ALMANACS, 
For 1839, 


Just received from New York,,a large supply of American 
Anti-Slavery .Almanacs for 1839; and for sale at the Ohio 
Anti-Slavery Book Depository, Cincinnati,: O., corner of 
Main and ‘Sixth streets, 

From.the “Emancipator,” 
(Our Atmayac.—Will, our exchange papers please to 
notice it—and. say, thal. the astronomical. calculations are 
made with much. care by a gentleman who received, with- 
out, application; the appointment of astronomerto the ex- 
ploring expedition; a more convenient tide table than any 
published in this country; very full statistical tables of the 
United States and We:-t Indies, worth more than the price 
of the book; names of northern members of Congress, with 
their votes on sundry test questions; including the vote on 
Hawes’ gag-resolution of Januay 18, 1837, never yet pub- 
lished in .any newspaper; sundry important information re- 
specting, ecclesiastical bodies; has, 13 original. engravings, 
with a more ricb and instructive collection of important mat- 
ters than was ever before condensed into an.almanac,of the 
size, pp, 48, with a neat printed cover. | Price 6 cents.single, 
50 cents a dvzen—$3 50a hundred, and $30 a thousand, 
Gyr Abolitionists | See that every, family in. your: town 
has a.copy? 
The Executive Committee of the Connecticut State Anti- 
Slavery Society, recommend the following mode of doing 
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plain, and elegant... All the: Biblical commentaries, in 
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ROCK AND PAPE rst 0 we” 


fg te “Bnumax 4. 8a1TH, .. 
., Publishers 4, B at and. tationers, oye ag Ma 
isn th a streets, Cincinnati. 


leo ase ee of of Books. in every, dé partiment 


of fe and Science, at reduced prices. 


erchants, and,all, others..wanting BOOKS 

AND wrt \TON ‘ARY,. at. wholesal:. and retail, are in- 
‘vited.to, “call q 

School Books, in any variety, and. quantity; at Basten 


before purchasing elsewhere. 


ricese 
Bibles. of different kinds, from large quarte,;to. 32. mo. 


common. yse, also a common,variety- of Hymn Books, 

Miscellaneous Works,.. consisting of Travels, Histories, 
Biographies, Memoirs. ._ 

‘New Publications, on every subject of interest, regu- 
Jarly received, immediately after publication. 

Blank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils,..Copy Books, Letter. 
Whiting and Printing Paper, and Writing Ink, Wafers, 
aling Wax, and every articleof STATIONARY. 
Book-Binders Stock, consisting of: Leathers; vee Gold 
Leaf and all other Binding Materials 


* MONEY IN ENGLAND, 


‘Persons wishing to procure money from any part.of Ew 
gland, Wales, Ireland,--and Scotland, by ‘instructing their 





Fienda to remit it thrpugh» their» Bankers:to the account of 


Thomas Emery with Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co. Lon- 
don can receive the ¢ash in Cincinnati, or elsewhere if de- 
sired,’ 4s soon as advised.‘ When the money is paid to the 
English Bankers, the names of the parties for whose -use it 
is designed myst be particularly stated. 
THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Maney Ageut, 11 East Fourth St. 


AGENTS FOR PHILANTHROPIST. 





onmo, 

Dr. Wm, Blackstone, Waverly, Pike co. 
James A, Shedd, Esq. Dayton Montgomery co. 

Rev. Edward Weed, Mount Vernon, Knox co. 
Peter Stevenson, Colerain, Hamilton co, 
Andrew M’Clelland, Millersburg, Helmes co, 
Benjamin Stanton, Zanesfield. 

Jas. E, Claypoole, Chillicothe, 
Wm. McCrea, Circleville, 
J. H. Beard, Rockville, Scioto co. 

Rev. Geo, W. Warner, Massillon, Stark co. 
A, B. Wilson, Greenfield. 

Daniel Osborn, Peru, Delaware co. 
Andrew Black, New Concord, THe, co. 
A. A, Guthrie, Putnam, 

Merrick Starr, Mt. Pleasant, Jeff. co. 
Saml. Lewis, P:M., Harrisville. “ 

Rev. John Walker, Wew Athens, Harrison co. 
Jos, A. Dugdale, Cortsville, Clark co. 
on G. Meek, P.M., Goshen, Cler. co. 

B. Huber, Williamsbure, 6 
Dak Fuller, Hartford, Trumbull co, 
Geo, Hazlip, P.M., Gustavus. “ 


C. G. Sutliff, Vernon. Me 
Riverius Bidwell, Kinsman, “ 
Rev, Sydney S. Brown, Fowler os 
“ “Chester Birge, Vienna, “ 
John Kirk, Youngstown. us 
Jas, Adair, Poland. a> 

Dr. C. R, Fowler, Canfield. “ : 
Ralph Hickox, Warren, “ 


Chas. Clapp, Ravenna, Porlage co. 
Lewis Rice, Cleveland, Cuyahoga co. 
Ezekiel Folsom, O. City. & 
Rev. John Monteith, Elyria, Lorain co. 
Thos, S. Graham, Clear Creek, Riehland co. 
A. S, Grimes, Mansfield. 
Alex. Alexander, Antrim, Guernsey co. 
John Jolliffe, Esq. Batavia, Clermont co. 
B. Reynolds, Felicity. “ 
W. G,. Gage, Veville, & 
Henry Wier, Lewis P. O. Brown co. 
Simeon Bearce, M. Ds Decatur, “ 
J. B. Mahan, Sardinia, és 
Rev. Jesse Lockhart, /?usselville, “ 
Hiram Burnett, Winchester, Adams co. 
Rey. Dyer Burgess, West tJnion, “ 
Saml. C. McConnell, Wew Petersburg « 
Adam Wilson, Greenfield, Highland co. 
Josep A. Merton, Salem Congregation “ 
Jos. F. Garretson, Malaga, Monroe co. 
L. W. Knowlton, Utica, Licking co. 
Jno. C. Eastman, Washington CL House. 
Dr, M. C. Williams, Camden, Preble co. 
Artemas Day, Hibbardville, Athens co, 
Hiram Cable, Amesville, Athens co. 
Dr. W. W. Bancroft, Granville, 
N, Hays, Bainbridge, Ross co, 
Rev. Daniel Parker, Mew Richmond. 
‘ David C. Eastman, Bloomingburg. 
Dr. Jos, S. Waugh, Somersville, Butler co. 
« Jos. Templeton, Xenia, 
Daniel B. Evans, Ripley. 
David Powell, Steubenville. 
Geo, H, Benham, Qderilin. 
I, D. Parish, Sandusky. 
Samuel Hall, Marietta, Col. 
Nathan Nettleton, Medina. 
Thomas Heaton, Wellsville. 
Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon. 
Henry Harris, Ashtabulas 
C. R. Hamline, Hudsen. 
F. F. Fenn, Tailmadge. 
O. Wetmore, Cuyahoga Falls 
Raphael Marshall, Painesville. 
Robert Hannna, Cadiz. 
INDIANA, _ 


Moorman Way, Winchester, Randolph co. 
John D, Jones, Campden, Jay co, 
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queries 


authentic and, vivid deseri Slavery, 

|| AnteSlavery Society., siewiey te fog 

tious distribution. diis, ps ina convenient, fo 

m1 ~—senpen rhescaltcay dune GREAT, EX rou 
\ THE: REPORT. OF. THE. THIR 

haere OF THE OHIO he Anite 


ETY held ih, ‘Granville, Lick: 
on n the ie and Ha He May, 1888, just Ped ak ph 
sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, Cincinnati, Single copy 
10 cents, 


PORTRAITS OF WM. LLOYD GARRI- 


SON, and» WM. WILBERFORCE 
100, po _— 


SLAVE MARKET OF AMERICA, a broad 
sheet illustrating . by numefous Facts and nine ENGRAY- 
iN6s, thé Stive-Trade in the District of Columbia, Sin 
gle copy, 6,cts.!, «/f 

EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES — 
A six Months “l'our in Antigua, Barbadoes and Jamaica, 
im the year 1837, ly Jamies ‘As "Fhome and J. Horace 
Kimball, . $1 00 

NARRATIVE OF CHARLES BALL, who was 
Slave 40 years, . i 25 

JAY'S INQUIRY, rom the Chareates and Tendency 
of the. American Colonization ee Am. Anti-Slavery 
Societies! "wo 

MRS, CHILD'S APPBAL i in favor of that me" 
Americans called Africans 

THOMPSONS LECTURES AND DEB. res 
ON SLAVERY, in Europe 

THOMPSON. LN AMERIC. ho-ieteen and Ad. 
dresses by Geo. sponges, ia his Mission in the Uni- 
ted States, - . 37 

THOMPSONS DEBATE. WITH BRECKEN- 
RIDGE,—Five nights’ Discussion on American Slavery, 
between Geo, Thompson and Rev. R, J, Breckenridge of 
Baltiinore, U. 8.; ‘held in Rev. Dr. Wardlaw’ rai Glas- 
gow, Scotland, - 37 

GUSTAVUS VASS.A. —The life of Oloudah Eque 
ano, or Gustavas Vassa; the African, written by himself. 62 

BOURNE’S PICTURE OF SLAVERY, in 4 
United States. - 

BEECHER’S NARR. ITWE OF RIOTS IN ys 
Z'ON, in‘connection with the death of Elijoh P. Love- 


joy. 30 
SONGS OF “THE FREE, “aid 1 Hymns of Christian 
Freedom. - 50 


THE NEGRO PEW: doled an inquiry concerning 
the propriety of distinctions in the house of God, on ac- 
count of color, 2 
RIGHT AND. WRONG wv BOSTON, No. 1, 26 
ANTI-SLAVERY MANUAL, collection of Traets 
and Arguments on Am. igh — Rev, La Roy Ky 
land, : 2 
MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM Wt “ILBERF ORCE. 31 
AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE of James Williams, 
an American Slave; 20 
RANKINS LE TTERS ON AM, SL. a VERY. 2 
MEMOIR OF MRS CHLOE SPEAR, « native of 
Aftica, who was enslaved in childhood, and dicd in Bosa- 
ton, Jan. 1815.— Written by a Lady—member of the 2id. 


Baptist Church in Boston. - - - 25 
LIGHT AND TRUTH, from Ancient and Sacred 
History, respecting people of color. - - 31 
SLAVE’S FRIEND - - - ° 925 


THE FOUNTAIN, for every day in the year, ~~ 19 
ANTI-SLAVERY Weer arti Ist, and 2xd. vols, 


bound. - . + - 8,00 
Elizabeth Margaret Chandler? @ Poems and Prose 
works, by Benj. Lundy. per copy, > $0 75 


Phillis Wheatley’s Memoir and Poems—a native of Af 


rica, and once a slave, - - . a7 
PAMPHLETS. 

EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 

cheap edition, - - P . 5 
WELDS BIBLE ARGUMENT. - 12 
SMITHS LETTER T'0 SMYLIE. 12 
JA. E, GRIMKE’S APPEAL to the Christian women 

ef the South. - - - - 6 


NARRATIVE CF THE ADVENTURES AND 
ESCAPE OF MOSES ROPER from Slavery. 12 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN Q. ADI on the 
state of the mation. - 12 
HON, J. Q. ADAMS’ saphiie to his canatianeiethe 12 
DEBATE ON “MODERN ABOLITIONISM,” 
in the General Conference of the. Methodist E. Church, 12 
A COLLECTION OF VALUABLE DOCU- 
MENT'S, respecting Abolition and Abolitionists, 15 
AN ANTIDOTE TO A POISONOUS COMBINA- 
TION, recently prepared by a “Citizen of New York.” 
alias Dr. Reese—also David M. Rees’s “Humbugs” dissec- 
ted by David Ruggles. . 12 
APPEAL OF £0,000 CITIZENS, — with 
disfranchisement in Pennsylvania, - 06 
WM. BASSETT’S LETTER to a meinen ef the 
Society of Friends, in reply to re against joining 


Anti-Slavery Societies. - 06 
OLCOTT'S LECTURES ON’ SLAVERY AND 
ABOLITION . ' 50 
MISS MARTINEAU'S VIEWS of ‘Slavery = 


Emencipation, from Society in America, | - - 

-STONE’S MARTYR OF FREEDOM. oe 
APPEAL TO THE WOMEW of the nominally free 
States, issued by-an poe: oo of American 


women, . - 12 
Prest, Green’s hein se on the martyrdom of Love- 
joy. 06 
Sarah M. Grimke’ 8 Epistle to the clergy of the _— 
ern States. - - 
Dees the Bible sanction Slaver ‘Ye ° - S 
Evils of Slavery, and cure of Slavery. 03 


The Abrogotion of the Seventh Commandment, by , 
American Churches. 

Proceedings of the N.Y. Anti- Savery. Convention, ” 
Peterboro’, - - 06 
Proceedings of the Peanaylvante Convention assem- 
bled to organize a State Anti-Slavery Society. 06 
Johnson’s Unity and Pay of the morality contgine? 





Wm, Boles, Morgantown, 
Charles Atkinson, Marion, Grant co. 
Thomas Jones, Smockville. 
George McMillan, Logansport. 
Rev. James Worth, Springhill. 
Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensburg. 
Dr. James Ritchey, Franklin, 
James Morrow, South Hanover. 
Wm. Beard, Liberty. 
ILLINOIS, 
Rev, John J, Miter, Knoxville, Knox co. 
Dr, Geo. Wright, Monmouth, Warren co. 
Thos. Buriham, Esq, Andover, Henry co. 
Dr. Thomas A, Brown, Carrollton, 
J. Brown, Jerseyville, 
Willard Keyes, Quincy. 
Elizur M. Leonard, Jll; Miss. Institute. 
Porcias J. Leach, Vermillionville. 
Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville, 
Rev. Robert Stewart, Canton, 
P. B, Whipple, Alton, 
Rev, James H. Dickey, Hennepin. 
L. M, Ransom, Springfield. 
Peter Vanarsdale, Carrollton, 
Rev, Romulus Barnes, Washington. 
“Mr. Grosvenor, Circleville, Tazewell co. 
Rev. Mr: Bushnell, Lisbon. 
J. M. Buchanan, Carlinville, 
Joshua Tucker, Chester, 
B: B. Hamilton, Otter Creek. 
Fred. Collins, Columbus, (Adams co.) 
Daniel Converse, Esq. Waterloo, Monroe co, 
A. B. Campbell, Galena, 
Aaron Russell, Peoria, 
Wn. Holyoke, ‘Galesburg. 
MICHIGAN, 
Alexander. McFarren, -Detroit. 
Henry Dishrow, Monroe. 





in the Two Testaments, ° 

Reuben Crandall’s Trialin the Dis, Columbia, &c., i 
Sluve’s Friend, per doz. - > 

The Ten. Commandments, - * a as 
What is Abolition? . 02 
Colonization. - - ° i 02 
St. Domingo. - e 02 
Moral Condition of Slaves. - ° * 02 
Tracy’& Sermon, occasioned by the Alton Outrage, ond 
murder of Rev. E..P. Lovejoy a 06 
Declaration of Sentiments, and Constitution of the Am. 
Anti-Slavery Society. - - 03 
S. Chase, Esq’s qayeech in the case of the: SlaveMa- 
tilda, - - 42 
Narrative of the Risisin Ciabinasti, - 6 


Narrative of James W ome, an Amnerienn Slave,, cheep 
edition, - 
Birney’s Correspandence with ) a in pamphlet 
form, 12 cts.,.and in,sheets . 

Mrs. Child's Anti-Slaz ery Catechism—very vl 
able - 
Fifth Angual Report of the American Ath esary sa 
ciet 
Wesley’ 8 Thoughts upon py a noble article to a, 
into the hands of Fag eagh | and apostate Methodists, who 
idolize the xame of John. Wesley, : while. they, scorn wr 
spirit and vilify his principles. 
Observations On a living and effectual Testimony ene 
Slavery, introduced with some remarks apon excess and Su 
4 “fluity, Recommended to the eeunigereen the Socie- 

Friends, by David Irish. 6 

"Seif. “Justification Self- Contented, a dialogue by _ 
vid Irish. - 
“Abolitionism Exposed.” Corr ected, bya "Physician, 
formerly resident of the South--with a Plan for Abolishing - 
the Am. aay Soc. si its euatfiattes/ by @ 


seean. +4 
Rural Code of Haiti, by a Southern Planter. > 


Authentic’ Anécdotes of American Slavery. 

“Liberty” —a compilation ‘of the sayin br nae Le- 
gislators, Jurists, Moralists, Philosophers, tnt ~~“ rd i 
gard to ‘human liberty; Am. ‘Slavery, and the character of 


enslaved; also ad’ full’ history of the ‘Texan revolt. "Witte 


-donietiea is here judged out of her own niouth. ‘Phe ABboli- 








; ould 
the work.’ If you can devise @ better plan, adoptit. If not i » || tionist may find in’this pamphlet what be w 
Aatgbishe adopted AMEDASTE GE : Ma? av. Custer: ‘on Clee ini |-hawe'to ransack handreds of volumes eo la ‘Eun > 
_ Let the Executive Seely of each, town. Rociety order B.'G. Walker, Grand Rapids, be Fine — bp rey a aoe y — ye dy, ‘the 
‘enouch ‘to supply every family in town with a copy, Rie ety ice wheter bh enslaved. 
them. into tho, hinds of the district agents for Siatebaticns, agony ine.” j "Gronzed Profile of the mmuar dered | ice of tones by 
and let. them visit, every family in .their respective distrie Josiah Cady, Pro Power oy Congress jee the tof bite, 
|‘and sel) an Almanac, where it can be done, for six cents, det YORK, Wythe: ve sasaiaiie diiiaate : 
or as mucli moreasany abolitionist will give, to help pay for Daniel ‘Witton if amy ‘Letter Paper, hended witha fine ne tel pat raring 
| those given. away, . Whemit, cannot be sold, furnish it gra- R..G. ne il aaa di ork. | vootiostes -ateheeting Gere pe rly 
] tuitously to some ‘member of the family, and let the expense _, §- Lightbody, tiea,. sin }démy > 2 ets. single sheet, ates : the ‘Br. 
* | -hehorne by the town sori ‘iety; and as they éan be botight at Rev. C. Paegich us ; Address to the Peopte 6 ~ nit ee by ' . 
| the Depositories for $4 00 per hundred, no’ gréat loss, can Aaron. L. : phyocd toe ao Committee of the) Aime Anti Slavery’ ao aon 
occur; and $5, or at most $8, is all it would cost any society . cERREAT ARI " Warin Texas, Origiv and ‘true 005. vat 
to'put an’ Almanac in every’ are in ~ beyond = sed a Ai ae a ' ha ——_ commended i ‘the. year UB’ _— 
\ enameane “i i How t rey 1 leBainey: fe 
toh 
eee eeceernin sede | siti a | ce ge eg a 
ACHAM Git, olumbus, a few doors north of the | MASRACHUSETTS en - |e eit By “ayived ef! 0 
Stage Office. I. Knapp, Boston, — sea ; 
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